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RUBEN §, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


ETER PAUL RUBENS, the 
celebrated painter, was born at 
Ogne in 1577. His father pro- 
him. the place of page to the 
ntefs of Lalair, but his talte 
red him to painting. After 
ving taken a few leffons from Oc- 
Van Vien, he fet our for 
_ The Duke of Mantua being 
ed of his extraordinary merit, 
ed him an apartment in his 
palace. While in this refi- 
, Rubens paid a particular at- 
on to the works of Julio Ro- 
Pmano, To view the paintings of 
Mian, Paul Veronefe, and Tin- 
» he repaired to Venice. His 
Mudying the works of thefe matters, 
five a jult dire&tion to his tafte.—~ 
¥1om Venice he went to Rome, and 
@ittrwards to Genoa, from whence 
M@was recalled to Flanders, by the 
Mews he received of his mother be- 
Mp dangeroufly ill. About the fame 
Marie de Medicis caufed him 
come to Paris, to paint the gal- 
eVox. . . 


lery for her palace of Luxemburg. 
Rubens painted the pitures at Ant- 
werp, and returned to Paris in 1625, 
to ix them in their proper places, 
It was intended that another gallery 
fhould have been furnifhed, repre 
fenting the hiftory of Henry IV. 
Rubens had begun many paintings 
for that purpofe, but the queen’s 
difgrace prevented the execution, 
Rubens’ talents were not confined 
to one purfuit, which made him 
much fought after by the great. The 
Duke of Buckingham having ine 
formed him of the uneafinefs he felt 
at the mifunderftanding between the 
courts of England and Spain, he 
direéted him to communicate his de- 
figns to the Infanta Habella, then 
widow of the Archduke Albert, 
Rubens, on this occafion, fhewed 
he was one of thofe geniufes which 
are equal to any employment, He 
became an excellent negociator, and 
the princefs thought him the moft 
proper perfon to fend to the King 
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of Spain, Phillip TV. with a com- 
miffion-to propofe means to bring 
about a peace, and to receive his in- 
ftruétions. The king was ftruck 
with his talents, made hima knight, 
and gave him the place of one of the 
fecretayics to his priyy council. 
Rubens returned to Bruffels, to give 
the Infanta‘an account of what he 
had done, and from thence went to 
England, charged with commiflions 
from the catholic king: at laft a 
peace was concluded between the 
two fovereigns. The King of Eng- 
land, Charles I. alfo knighted him, 
and gave him an addition to his 
arms, by adding a canton charged 
with a lion; and made Rubens a 
prefent of a fword, of a diamond 
ring, and a ribbon enriched with 
diamonds. Rubens again returned 
to Spain, where he was honoured 
with a golden key, created gentle- 
man of the king's bedchamber, and 
appointed fecretary of ftate in the 
Low Countries. At laft, loaded 
with honours and fortune, he re- 
turned to Antwerp, where he ef- 
poufed a lady, of the name of Helena 
Forment, celebrated for her beauty. 

He divided his time between bu- 
finefs and painting, living always as 
a perfon of the firft confideration, 
uniting in himfelf all the advantages 
which can render a man agreeable. 
His figure and manner were noble, 
his converfation brilliant, his houfe 
magnificent, and ornamented with 
every thing valuable in the arts. 
He received vifits from many fove- 
reign princes and illuftrious fo- 
reigners, who looked on him as an 
extraordinary genius. He ufed the 
pencil with {o much eafe to himfelf, 
that painting did not employ his 
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whole attention, as he freque 
had the works of the moft i se 
authors, particularly the poets, read 
to him while thus employed, His 
genius rendered him equally capable 
of any kind of painting. ‘He pof- 
fefled great powers of invention: 
and if he began a fubjcét feveral 
times, his imagination always fur. 
nifhed him with fome new and grand 
idea. The attitudes of his figures 
were natural and varied. His in. 
telligence in the chtaro ofcuro cannot 
be too much admired. His touches 
are light and eafy, his colouring 
fine, and his drapery dilplays great 
art. He has, however, been te. 
proached with incorreétnefs in his 
figures, and a heavy tafte, like the 
Flemings. Theaftonifhing rapidity 
with which he painted, may poffibly 
have permitted him to fall into fome 
of thefe imperfeétions, from which 
thofe works which he has carefully 
attended to are exempt. Among 
the latter may be reckoned hisChy 
crucified between two thieves, whichis 
to be feen at Antwerp. In this 
work he has developed the whole 
of his chara&ter and genius, 
Rubens’ defigns, all fhew great 
tafte, a judicious touch, and vaft 
knowledge of the art, His paintings 
are very numerous, and they are 
chicfly to be met with at Bruffels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, in Spain, at Lon- 
don, and at Paris. He left behind 
him a ‘ Treatife on Painting,” pub- 
lifhed at Antwerp 1622, and “The 
Italian Archite&,”. publifhed at Am- 
{terdam, 1754. Among his dilci- 
ples may be reckoned, as the mof 
diftinguifhed, Van Dyck, Dilpen- 
beck, James Jordains, David Teniers, 
and Van Mol. 
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NuMBER XV. 


Earl of MANsFieLD. 
N fiiding that he had, ‘in a cer- 
r tain caufe, mifdire&ted the jury, 
he defired one of the countel te move 


for a new trial, 


On fome Scotch colonel’s waiting 
upon him before he went to his go- 
vernment in the Welt Indies, and 
exprefing his fears at his inability 

to 
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to give any decifion as a judge, he 
told him not to be afraid: “ Only 
decide,” {aid his lordfhip, “ but give 
no reafon for your decifion: you 
will moft probably decide well; but 
you will perhaps give bad reafons 
for your decifion.” 

Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, 
Vattell’s Law of Nations, Gian- 
none’s Hiltory of Naples, and Du- 
clos’ Hiftory of Louis XI. were fa- 
yourite books with Lord Mansfeld, 
Of the good intentions of a very 
great perion in this kingdom, he al- 
ways {poke highly, but not of his 
dilities. —He ufed to fay, that when 
he firft was made chicf juftice of the 
court of King’s Bench, he thought 
that he knew what treafon was, but 
that he had lived long enough to 
find that he was completely ignorant 
of what conf{tituted that crime. 
On leaving the Bench, when a cer- 
tain celebrated noble rioter and 
difturber of the peace of his country 
was tried, he left it under the im- 

reffion of his being found guilty. 
Lord Mansfield made it a rule not 
toeat, on any great day of bufineds, 
till his bufinefs was over, and then 
he always made an extremely hearty 
meal, Lord Mansfield was ever 
afraid to make a proper {pirited re- 
ply to the late Lord Chatham, who 
was continually treating him with 
great hauteur and contempt, as well 
in the Houfe of Lords as in the 
Houfe of Commons, This fhynefs 
on the part of Lord Mansfield was 
by his friends attributed to the fears 
he entertained of Lord Chatham’s 
renewing the hiftory of Lord Mant- 
feld’s Jacobinifm, which Lord Ra- 
venfworth brought before the privy 
counc:l, and which one of our pre- 
fent bifhops wrought up into a pam- 
phlet. Of the American war, Lord 
Mansfield faid, “1f we don’t kill 
them, they will kill us; the rubicon 
is paffed.” He ufed to declare toa 


relation of his, that after the Ame- 
rican conciliatory bills, againft which 
he gave a very decided opinion, that 
he was never coniulted by the mi- 
tillry relocQiny thet uatortunate 
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bufinefs. His lordfhip was an ex- 
tremely civil and kind mafter to 
his domeftics, unlike many of our 
nobility, who, without a tittle of his 
abilities and accomplifhments, {peak 
to them and treat them asif they were 
beings of an inferior and more def- 
picable nature than themfelves. Lord 
Mansfield in early life wrote a cha- 
ratter of Demofthenes, in very ele- 
gant Latin, as an exercife for Chrift 
Church, Oxon. He wrote too, on 
the fame account, a very elegant copy 
of Latin verfes on the Duke of 
Marlborough’s feat at Blenheim. 
He wrote very little in Englifh. A 
celebrated refcript of his, in the war 
before the laft, is perhaps the oniy 
public paper of his lordfhip’s that 
remains. Lord Mansfield, like 
many other perfons of a lively and 
an active mind, was not very fond 
ox reading or of writing. Public 
bufinefs and converfation, and the 
pleafures of the table, and exercife 
on horfeback (when he was able to 
take it), filled up his time. Asa le- 
giflator upon commercial fubjeéts, his 
memory mult ever be revered in a 
trading country. As a chancellor, 
he would have made a moft confpi- 
cuous figure, In early life he had 
not paid great attention to common 
law, and of this he was fo wifely 
con{cious, that when firft he pre- 
fided in the court of King’s Bench, 
that able and upright judge, Mr. 
Juftice Forfter, ufed to write opi- 
nions for him upon {ome of the niceft 
and mott intricate points of law that 
were agitated in that court. The 
better to pick the brains of this ex- 
cellent man, and of Mr. Juftice 
Dennifon, who was a great {pecial 
pleader, he ufed to take one or the 
other of them in his coach with him 
to Weftminfter Hall. Lord Mani- 
field’s manners were open and plea- 
fant ; they were completely thofe of 
a well educated Englifh gentleman. 
Hie had a power of preliding at a 
public table, with more pleafantry, 
and eafy politenels, than any man of 
his time. 


3E2 Sir 





Str Wittram BLackstToONEe. 
This learned judge had perhaps 
the greateft variety, as well as the 
greateft accuracy of knowledge, that 
any perfon of his time poffetled. 
Clafiical learning, mathematics, hif- 
tory, law, mechanics, dometlic ceco- 
nomy of all forts, tout etoit de fon ref- 
fort. He was not only convertant, 
but imbued with all thefe multifa- 
rious acquirements. Jlis ** Come 
mentaries on the Laws of England” 
is, perhaps, the beft book not only 
that his own country, but that the 
ge age has produced. It has 
cen tranflated into French by M. 
Suard, and I believe into moft of the 
other languages of Europe. It bids 
fair to become the general Iegiflaturc 
of that part of the oe The ge- 
neral principles of liberty, taken, 
however, from our laws, the perfpi- 
cuity of the ilyle, the variety of 11- 
Juftrations from collateral fubjeéts 
that pervade it, rencer it one of the 
mol{t ufeful, as well as one of the 
greateft works of man. To the ftu- 
dent of our law, how grateful it is to 
have fuch a luminous and fo ready 
a guide, a guide who abridges all the 
erplexed and intricate part of the 
journey, and diretts by a ftrait and 
an even road. Into what a chaos 
had he to wade before Sir William 
Black ftone’s volumes appeared.— 
The Englifh gentleman who pre- 
tends to any knowledge, will think 
his time well beftowed in the pe- 
rufal of this book, that will generalize 
his mind fufficiently with refpeét to 
the laws and conittitution of his 
country! Many changes having hap- 
pened in the Englifh law fince the 
time in which this excellent com- 
mentator upon'them wrote, an Eng- 
lifhman muit hear with pleafure, 
that the learned profcflor of law-at 
Cambridge is about to publifh notes 
and a fupplement to Sir William 
Blackftone’s work, keeping, how- 


ever, the original text facred and- 


Sir William Black- 


untouched. 


{tone had a very pretty turn for 
i, Sat Satan, ® 

poetry; “ The Lawycr’s Farewcl to 

his Mule,” in Dodfley’s Culle&ion, 
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was written by him. In the latter 
part of his life his health, failed him 
very much ; he became fubjeét to 
hypochondriac complaints, and af. 
fe€tions of his flomach. His phy- 
fician advifed him to get on horte. 
back : Sir William replied, “ Can. 
not you cure me, my good door, 
as you curea cow? You never put 
a cow on horfeback, do you?” 


Dr. Gotpsmitu, 


Seems really, in his Chinefe Let. 
ters, to have preditted the late re- 
volution in France; this ingenious 
author wrote many little pieces in 
Magazines and Reviews which are 
not generally known. An elegant 
little Effay on Polite Litcrature was 
written by Goldfmith, and offended 
Mr. Garrick, as he was not men- 
tioned in it with a fufficient degree 
of praife. Thefe {mall pieces of 
Goldfmith have been lately colleéed 
by an anonymous editor, and de. 
ferve the notice of the public, Dr. 
Goldfmith ufed to compare the head 
of a celebrated colleftor of anecdotes 
of his time to a ragman’s fhop: 
Unus & alter 
Affuitur pannus. 


Cardinal A. BeRON}, 


Once gave a meffenger from the 
court of Spain his choice, either to 
delay the divwety of his difpatches 
for one day, or to be affaffinated be- 
fore he entered Parma. He wifely 
chofe the firft ; and Elizabeth Far- 
nefe, Alberoni’s favourite princefs, 
mounted the throne of Spain; and 
to procure apanages for her younger 
children, embroiled the peace of 
Europe. Alberoni, when he was 
banifhed from Spain, became legate 
of Romagna, and made an attempt, 
after his old manner, to invade the 
property of his neighbours, He 
had treated fo fuccefsfully with the 
inhabitants of the little republic of 
San Marino, in Italy. that they had 
refolved to put themfelves under the 
pope’s government. On the day, 
however, on which that was to take 
place, the Cardinal with his fuite 

attended 
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attended high mafs in the great 
church, The mafs began as ufual 
with the word “ Libertas.” This 
facred word had {uch an effeé& upon 
the people of the place, who were 
about to give up the thing itfelf, 
that they fell upon the Cardinal and 
his attendants, and drove them out 
of the town. 


Dr. Sy DENHAM, 


Was once a cornet of horfe, in 
King Charles the Firft’s fervice. 
He appears to have been a man who, 
by his own force of obfervation and 
experience, had enlarged the boun- 
daries of his art. When Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore ‘afked him, what 
books he fhould read to qualify him 
for his profeffion, he faid, ‘* Don 
Quixote.” Of this opinion too a 
great phyfician of our times appears 
to be, who fays, ‘ A great London 
Hofpital is the beft {chool for me- 
dicine.’ Truth, however, lies be- 
tween the extremes; neither wild 
theory or unprincipled praétice will 
ever make a good phytician. Dr, 
Sydenham lived in St. James’s- 
fquare, and ufed to fit at the window 
of his houfe and recreate himfelf 
with a tankard of his favourite be- 
verage fmall-beer. A rufhan one 
evening ftole away his tankard: 
poor Sydenham was two feeble to 
purfue him. Dr. Ratcliff told Dr. 
Mead, that as a phyfician there were 
only two methods of fucceeding 
with mankind, either to cajole or to 
bully them. Ratcliff faid, “* 1 have 
taken the latter with wonderful fuc- 
cels, you may take the other.” He 
was a man of great acutenefs of 
mind without learning, abnornis fa- 
piens; a very {mall giver of medi- 
cines, and had great fagacity in dif- 
covering the turns of a diforder. 
He would occafionally give pills as 
ineffelive merely as bread ones, to 
amufe the patient’s mind. It has 
been faid, he very often prefcribed 
blifering, He never wrote on any 
fubje&t of his profeffion, He took 
his glafs freely himfelf, and was 
once {ent for to a lady who did the 
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fame, but whofe complaint he had 
not been let into the feerct of. On 
approaching the bed-fide, he could 
not very readily feel the patient’s 
a and muttered, loud enough to 

> overheard by the maid, * De- 
vilifh drunk indeed!” * Indeed, 
Sir, replied the maid, “* my miftrefs 
is apt now and then to take a glafs 
too much.” The doétor, with this 
clue to the diforder, prefcribed moft 
eflicacioufly, and waddled off as 
well as he could. 

The fingular cafe of a prelate 
_curcd of a diarrhoea by riding on 
horfeback, mentioned in Sydenham’s 
works, was that of Seth, lord bifhop 
of Sarum, as appears by Dr. Walter 
Pope’s entertaining life of him. It 
is mentioned in Sydenham as one of 
the moft remarkable inflances of the 
good effeéts of equitativn, Yet 
the excellence of any thing depends 
upon the ufe of it. [low many per- 
fons have been hurried out of the 
world, by the improper application 
of this remedy, particularly in con- 
fumptions. 


ALEXANDER the Sixtu, 


In paffing through the Romagna 
with his hopeful fon Cefar Borgia, 
after a contefted eleétion for the 
Popedom, in which at firft he was 
unfuccefsful, obferving the inhabi- 
tants of fome petty town very bufy 
in taking down the ftatue of his 
then unlucky competitor from a 
pedeftal, and putting it upon a 
gallows. which they had crested for 
the purpofe on the fpur of the oc- 
cafion very near it, faid very coolly 
to Cefar, * Vide, mi fill, quantum 
diftat inter ftatuam & patibulum!” 
** Obferve, my fon, how {mall the 
diftance is from a ftatue to a gal- 
lows!’ Upon how flender a founda- 
tion then does that man build, 
whofe foundation of farae or honour 
is in the breath of the rabble. 


Sir CurisTOPHER WREN. 
This great architect, as if con- 
{cious that his magnificent fabric of 
St. Paul’s would become the Britifh 
‘Temple 
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Temple of Fame, left niches in the 
walls of the infide of the church 
for the pofition of monuments, His 
defign has opened well with thofe 
of Dr. Johnion and Mr. Howard. 
——At the end of the Jaft feffion 
of parliament, alderman Sir Wat- 
kin Lewis gave notice, that dur- 
ing the prefent feffions he fhould 
move for two monuments to be 
ereGted in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, to Lord Heathfield and Lord 
Rodney. He has not, however, 
yet been fo good as his word; and 
his motion would come on with 
peculiar propriety at this time, 
when we have the calamity to be 
engaged in a war, and when every 
ftimulus fhould be fuperadded to 
animate the courage and condué of 
our commanders by fea and by land. 
Sir Watkin will (it is to be hoped) 
when he makes his intended motion, 
make another, to propofe, that in 
imitation of the ancient Greeks, 
the different {culptors who wifh to 
make the monuments, may produce 
their different defigns before a com- 
mittee appointed to receive them, 
and that competitors may be en- 
abled to do that for the dignity and 
fplendor of art, which mere job 
and intrigue can never eftett. 
“ Emulation,” fays the old Latin 
proverb, “is the mother of genius:” 
without rivalry, who would be at 
the trouble to do his belt? 
Dr, Cuter. 

This. great theoretical phyfician 
was, with the late Dr. Hunter, ap- 
prentice to a furgeon at Hamilton. 
Genius, however. difdains to be 
controuled by fhackles. ‘The doctor 
burfi his, and commenced phyiician; 
in which fituation he had that 
fingular verfatility of mind as to be 
able to give leétures in chyinifiry, 
phyfiology, the materia medica, the 
practice of phyfic. and, perhaps, 
anaiomy. ‘The doftor had a mok 


arranged mathematical head. and 
was fingularly happy in claffifica- 
tion. Ky a very odd miftake he 
mif tranflated the title of his cele- 
brated work of Primz Linex 3; he 
called it Firft Lines, inflead of Oxt- 


otes of iluftricus Perfous, 


lines. The title he had taken from 
the great Haller.—The dottor’s idea 
of fleep feems in general confirmed 
by experience. His opinion re- 
fpefting that xon natural (which moft 
perfons would be inclined to think 
one of the moft natural things ap- 
pertaining to the human conttitu- 
tion) was, that every one fhould 
rife after his firlt fleep, and that the 
next night would fettle the balance 
for him. Many delicate perfons 
do not take a fecond fleep with 
impunity—head-ache and wearinefs 
are in general the attendants of it 
tothem. His oblervations on the 
plague are very acute and philofo- 
phical. He advifes, that every 
afflicted perfon fhould make ufe of 
that as a preventative which he in 
his own opinion is inclined to 
think the moft efficacious. Many 
receipts, many noftrums have been 
given for the prevention of pefti- 
lential and contagious difeates ; they 
have not, however, anfwered in 
proportion to the promife held out 
bythem. A town in North America 
was nearly depopulated at different 
times from the prevalence of pelti- 
lential difeafes that haunted it, 
They had {wept to the grave many 
perions from different parts of that 
continent. Some inhabitants of 
Bofton, who, as is common with 
the perfons of that country, wore 
flannel next to their fkin, came to 
fettle in this town, and efcaped the 
contagion. Their manner of cloath- 
ing themfelves was generally adopt- 
ed, and the inhabitants began in 
future to live as long as their 
neighbours. In our climate, fo 
liable to frefh changes of air, and 
fo peculiarly fcbject to the cager 
and the biting eaft wind, flannel 
next the {kin thould feem a very 
congenial and falutary veltiture. 
If. :n imitation of the inhabitants 
of Madrid, we wore over our fhirts 
a leather waiftcoat, or at leaft one 
lined with that fubftance, we might, 


perhaps, dety the atperity oF the 
7 7 i H Pe 2aTy 
heenefll air, and deipile the art of 
JMiculapius, 
) 
Or 
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Or tnt INVENTION or TELESCOPES ann MICROSCOPES, 
WITH THEIR FIRST IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. 


T was in the period of my hiftory 
] that mankind began to derive an 
advantage from the fcience of op- 
tics, which muft have appeared, 
a priori, to have been out of the 

ower of fcience to beftow. For 
who could have imagined that the 
refraction of light in glafs, and 
other tranfparent fubftances, the 
fame power by which a ftraight 
rod appears crooked in water, 
whereby vifion 1s varioufly dif. 
torted, and whereby we are liable 
to innumerable deceptions, fhould 
ever be fo circumftanced, as to ex- 
tend the bounds of fight, enabling 
us to diltinguifh obje&ts vafily too 
remote, or too fmall, for our natural 
organs. Upon this principle, how- 
ever, depends the conftruction of 
the telelcope, which not only gives 
us a diftin@ view of diftant ter- 
reftrial objeéts, without the trouble 
of conveying ourfelves to them, 
but enables us to extend our en- 
quiries to the utmoft boundary of 
the folar fyftem, and even carries 
us far beyond it. 

The application of the fame 
powers in nature alfo produced the 
microf{cope, which gives us an in- 
fight into the minute, but no lefs 
wonderful works of God in the 
creation around us; unfolding the 
admirable flru€ture of plants and 
animals, and difplaying to us the 
exquifite texture of their conftituent 
parts. By means of thefe inftru- 
ments, the bounds of human know- 
ledge have been amazingly extend- 
ed, and by the fame helps new and 
exhauftlefs fources of information 
and pleafure are continually open- 
ing to us; fo that a perfon who ts 
poffeffed of thefe inftruments, and 
who has a tafte which every man 
ought to be afhamed to be deflitute 
of, can never want fubjcéts of the 
Moft rational entertainment, 


With refpe& to this great addi- 
tion to our furniture, both for the 
purfuits of fcience, and for the 
elegant enjoyment of life, human 
genius has but little to boaft; the 
invention, if it may be fo called, 
having been as cafual, and as un- 
expetted, as it is, in its own nature, 
extraordinary. This hiftory, there- 
fore, furnifhes a ftriking leffon to 
all philofophers, not to defpife the 
mott trifling obfervation; or to 
withdraw their attention and ftudy 
from thofe powers of nature, or 
even thofe fingte fatts, which may 
feem, at firft fight, to be the moft 
infignificant, and the moft remote 
from every poffible ufe. Every 
new fat, or property of any of the 
conftituent parts of nature, fhould 
be carefully examined, as a treafure 
of unknown value, the real worth 
of which, time, and the difcovery of 
other kindred powers in nature, 
may bring to light. 

The very great importance of the 
telefcope, has made the firft dif- 
covery of it an interefting fubje& 
of enquiry ; and notwithftanding it 
is agreed, on all hands, that the firft 
conftruétion of this inftrument was 
a cafual thing, and that the rationale 
of it was not known till many 
years after, we find feveral can- 
didates for this {mall portion of 
honour. Defcartes confiders James 
Metius, a perfon who was no 
mathematician, though his father 
and brother had applied to thofe 
{ciences, as the firft conftru€tor of 
a telefcope; and fays, that, as he 
was amufing himfelf with making 
mirrors, and burning glaffes, he 
cafually thought of looking through 
two of his lenfes at a time; and that 
happening to take one that was 


convex, and another that was con-. 


cave; and happening alfo, to hit 
upon a pretty good adjuftment of 
them, 
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thefe was Hans Laprey, called Lip- 


them, he found that, by looking 
through them, diftant objeéts ap- 
ee very large and diftin&. In 

a&t, without knowing it, he had 
made a telefcope. 

Other perfons fay, that this great 
difcovery was firft made by John 
Lipperfheim, a maker of f{peétacles 
at Middleburgh, or rather by his 
children; who, like Metius, were 
diverting themfelves with looking 
through two glaffes at a time, and 
placing them at different diftances 
from one another, But Borellus, 
the author of a book entitled De 
vero telefcopii inventore, gives this 
honour to Zacharias Joannides, i. e. 
Janfen, another maker of {peétacles 
at the fame place, who made the firit 
telefcope in 1590; and it feems now 
to be the general opinion that this 
account of Borellus is the moft 
probable. 

Indeed, Borellus’s account of the 
difcovery of telefcopes is fo circum- 
ftantial, and fo weil authenticated, 
that it does not feem poffible to call 
it in queftion, It is not truc, he 
fays, that this great difcovery was 
made by a perfon who was no phi- 
lofopher ; for Zacharias Janfen was 
a diligent enquirer into nature: and 
being engaged in thefe purfuits, he 
was trying what ufes could be made 
of lenfes for thofe purpofes, when 
he fortunately hit upon the con- 
ftruétion. 

' This ingenious mechanic, or 
rather philofopher, had no fooner 
found the arrangement of glaffles 
that produced the effect he defired, 
than he enclofed them in a tube, 
and ran with his inftrument to 
Prince Maurice, who immediately 
conceiving that it might be of ufe 
to him in his wars, defired the 
author to keep it a fecret. But this, 
though atttempted for fome time, 
was found to be impoffible; and 
feveral perfons in that city im- 
mediately applied themfelves to the 
making and felling of telefcopes. 
Once of the moft SiRtinguithed of 


* De vero telefcopii inventore, p. 37. 


perfheim by Sirturus. By hi 
fome perfon in Holland sels hen 
early fupplied with a telefcope, he 
affed with many for the inventor: 
but both Metius above-mentioned, 
and Cornelius Drebell, of Alcmar, 
in Holland, applied to the inventor 
himlelf in 1620; as alfo did Galiieo 
and many others.* The firft tele. 
{cope made by Janfen did not ex. 
ceed 15 or 16 inches in length; but 
Sirturus, who fays that he had feen 
it, and made ule of it, thought it 
the beft that he had ever examined,+ 
Janfen, having a philofophical 
turn, prefently applied his inftru. 
ment to fuch purpofes as he had in 
view when he hit upon the con- 
ftruétion. Direéting it towards 
celcftial objects, he diftin@ly viewed 
the {pots on the face of the moon, 
and difcovered many new ftars, 
particularly feven pretty confidera- 
ble ones in the great bear. His 
fon, Joannes Zachariz, noted 
the lucid circle near the limb of 
the moon, from whence feveral 
bright rays feem to dart in different 


directions ; and he fays, that the! 


full moon viewed through this 


inftrument, did not appear flat, 


but was evidently fpherical, the 
middle part bcing prominent.t 
Jupiter alfo, he fays, appeared 
round, and rather {pherical; and 
fometimes he perceived two, fome- 
times three, and at the moft four 
{mall ftars, a little above or below 
him; and, as far as he could ob- 
ferve, they performed revolutions 
round him; but this, he fays, he 
leaves to the confideration of aftro- 
nomers.§ This I make no doubt, 
was the firft obfervation of the 
fatellites of Jupiter, though the per- 
fon who made it was not aware of 

the importance of his difcovery. 
One Francis Fontana, an Italian, 
alfo claims the invention; but as 
he did not pretend to, have made it 
before the year 1603; and _as it is 
well known that the inftruments 
were 


+ Ibe pe 24,30. Ib. p. 39, § Ib. p» 40% 
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were made and fold in Holland, 
fome time before, his pretenfions to 
afecond difcovery aré not much 
regarded. 

‘There are forme, who fay, that 
Galileo was the inventor of tele- 
fcopes; but he himfelf ucknow- 
ledges, that he firft heard of the 
infrument from a German;* but he 
fays that, being informed of nothing 
more than the effeéts of it, firft by 
common report, and a few days 
after by a French nobleman, J. 
Badovere, at Paris, he himfelf dil- 
covered the conftruétion, by con- 
fidering the nature of refraétion.t+ 
If this be true, he had much more 
real merit than the inventor him- 
flf, But Montucla quettions the 
veracity of this great man in this 
cafe, efpecially as he pretended 
that he did not know fo much as 
the form ef the glafles which the 
Dutch inftrument makers made ufe 
of, and that he difcovered a priori, 
that both a convex and concave 
glafs were neceflary for the purpofe, 
which is not true in faé&. To me, 
however, it appears very probable, 
that this philofopher might, before 
he purehaled any telefcope of Jan- 
fen, have received a very 1mperfe& 
account of the inftrument, perhaps 
from a perfon who had only looked 
through it, and who knew nothing 
of its conftru@ion. But being 
merely certified of the poffibility of 
tfeting the purpofe of a telefcope, 
may well be fuppofed to have puta 
man of fo much genius and curiofity 
a Galileo upon making trials, 
which might enable him to ac- 
complifh the thing, even though he 
could not give a perfectly rational 
acount of the powers of it; and 
might in many refpeéts, be very 
much miftaken concerning it. ‘I 
am not willing, without the cleareft 
grounds, to queflion the veracity of 
lorefpectable a perfon as Galileo. 

The account of what Galileo 
ataally did in this bufinefs, is fo 
Greumfantially related by the au- 
aXe 


Severien’s Hitoire, p. 247. 
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thor of his life, prefixed to thé 
quarto edition of his works, printed 
at Venice, in 1744, and it contains 
fo many particulars, which cannot 
but be pleafing to every perfon who 
is interefted in the hittory of tele- 
{copes, that I flall abridge a part 
of it, intermixing circumftances col 
le&ted from other accounts. 

About April or May, in 1609, it 
was reported at Venice, where 
Galileo (who was profeffor of ma- 
thematics in the univerfity of Padua) 
then happened to be, that a Dutch- 
man had prefented to Count Mau- 
rice of Naffau, a certain optical 
inflrument, by means of which, 
diftant objets appeared as if they 
were near; but no farther account 
of the difcovery had reached that 
place, though this was near twenty 


years after 


the firft difcovery. 


Struck however with this account, 
Galileo inftantly returned to Padua, 
confidering what kind of an inftru- 


ment this mult be. 


The night fol- 


lowing the conftru€ion occured to 
him; and the day efter, putting the 
parts of the in {trument together, as 
he had previoufly conceived of it, 
and notwithftanding the imperfec- 
tion of the glaffes that he could 
then procure, the effeét anfwered 
his expectations, as he prefenily 
acquainted his friends at Venice ; 
to which place he fix days after- 
wards, carried another, and a better 
inftrument that he had made, and 
where, from feveral eminences, he 
fhewed to fome of the principal 
fenators of that republic, a variety 
of diftant objects, to their very great 


aftonifhment. 


When he had made 


farther improvements in the inftru- 
ment, he with his ufual generofity, 
and franknefs in communicating 
his difcoveries, made a prefent of 
one of them to the Doge, Leonardo ° 
Donati, and, at the fame time, to 
all the fenate of Venice; giving 
along with the inftrument, a written + 
paper, in which he explained the 
ftructure and wonderful ufes that 


3 F 


might 


+ Nunclus Sidereus, p. 4. 
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might be made of it, both by land 


andat fea. in return for fo noble 
an entertainment, the republic, on 
the 25th of Augutft, in the fame year, 
more than trippled his falary as 
profeffor. 

Our philofopher having amufed 
himfelf for fome time with the view 
of terreftrial objeéts, at length di- 
reéted his tube towards the heavens ; 
and, obferving the moon, he found 
that the furface of it was diverfified 
with hills and vallies, like the earth. 
He found that the via lafea and 
nebule confifted of a collef&tion of 
fixed ftars, which, on account either 
of their vaft diftance, or extreme 
{mallnefs, were invifible to the 
naked eye. He alfo difcovered in- 
numerable fixed ftars difperfed over 
the face of the heavens, which had 
been unknown to all the ancients; 
and examining Jupiter, with a 
better inftrument than any he had 
made before, he found that he was 
accompanied by four ftars, which, 
in certain fixed periods, performed 
revolutions round him; and which, 
in honour of the houfe of Medici, 
he called Medicean planets. 

This difcovery he made in Ja- 
nuary 1610, new ftyle; and con- 
tinuing his obfervations the whole 
of February following, in the be- 
ginning of March next he publifhed 
an account of all his difcoveries, in 
his Nuncius Sidereus, printed at 
Venice, and dedicated to Cofimo, 
great Duke of Tufcany, who, by a 
letter which he wrote to him on 
the 10th of July, 1610, invited him 
to quit Padua, and affigned him an 
ample ftipend, as primate and ex- 
traordinary profeffor at Pifa, but 
without any obligation to read 
leétures, or to refide. 

The extraordinary difcoveries 
contained in the Nuncius Sidereus, 
which was immediately reprinted, 
both in Germany and France, was 

tthe caufe of much fpeculation and 
debate among the philofophers and 
aftronomers of that time; many of 


* Vita del Galileo, 0. 57, &c. 


whom could not be brought to 
give any credit to Galileo’s account 
while others endeavoured to dec 
his difcoveries, as being nothing 
more than fiétions, or illufions, 
Some could not be prevailed upon 
eyen to look through a telefcope; 
fo devoted were they to the iyften 
of Ariftotle, and fo averfe to admit 
any other fource of knowledge 
befides his writings.* When ‘t 
was found to be in vain to oppote 
the evidence of fenfe, fome did not 
fcruple to affert, that the invention 
was taken from Ariftotle; and pro- 
ducing a paflage from his writings, 
in which he attempts to give a 
reafon why ftars are feen in the 
day time from the bottom of a dee 
well, faid that the well correfponded 
to the tube of the telefcope, and 
that the vapours which arofe from 
it, gave the hint of putting glafles 
into it, and laftly, that in both 
cafes, the fight is ftrengthened b 
the tran{miflion of the rays, cheosh 
a thick and dark medium. Galileo 
himfelf tells this ftory with a great 
deal of humour, comparing fuch 
men to alchymifts, who imaging 
that the art of’ making gold was 
known to the ancients, but la 
concealed under the fables of the 
poets.+ 

In the beginning of July, of the 
fame year 1610, Galileo, being 
ftill at Padua, and getting an im- 

erfe&t view of Saturn’s ring, 
imagined that that planet confilted 
of three parts; and therefore, in 
the account which he gave of this 
difcovery to his friends, he calls it 
planetam tergeminum. 

Whilft he was ftill at Padua, 
which muft have been either in the 
fame month of July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguft following, he ob- 
ferved fome fpots on the face of 
the fun; but, contrary to his ufual 
cuftom, he did not chufe, at that 
time, to publifh his difcovery; 
partly for fear of incurring more of 
the hatred of many obilinate Peri- 

patetics; 
+ Galileo’s Works, vol. iv. p. gi. 
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attics; and partly, in order to 
make more exact obfervations on 
this remarkable phanomenon, and 
to form fome conjecture concern- 
ing the probable caufe of it. He 
therefore contented himfelf with 
communicating his obfervations to 
fone of his friends at Padua and 
Venice, among whom I find the 
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name of father Paul. This delay» 
however, was the caufe of this dif 
covery being contefted with him by 
the famous Scheiner, who likewife 
made the fame obfervation in Ofo- 
ber 1611, and I fuppofe had antici- 
omy Galileo in the publication 
of it. 


A THEORY or LIGHTNING axon THUNDER STORMS, 
BY ANDREW OLIVER, ESQe 
From the Tranfattions of the American Philofophical Society. 
{ Concluded from Page 335. } 


il, ¥ Shall endeavour to prove 

[it the eleétric capacity of 
air is increafed by heat. 

This alfo appears probable, at 
leat, from the above cited experi- 
ments of doftor Prieftley; for after 
the air in his tube had this ca- 
pacity fo far diminifhed by con- 
denfation as not to permit an ex- 
citation without, that capacity, to- 
gether with the confequent excita- 
bility of the tube, was reftored by 
the a&tion of heat upon the included 
air. “ Repeating my attempts 
« (fays he) to excite the tube above 
“mentioned, 1 found that, after 
* very hard rubbing, it began to aét 
“a little, and that its virtue in- 
" creafed with the labour. ‘Think- 
“ing it might be the warmth which 
“produced this effect, I held’ the 
“tube to the fire and found that 
* when it was pretty hot, it would 
“a& almoft as well as when it con- 
“tained no more than its ufual 
4 opsnaid of air.’’ * 

n page 553, doétor Prieftley tells 
us that fome of his ele€trical friends 
were of opinion, “ that the reafon 
“why a tube with condenfed air 
“in it cannot be excited is, that 
“the denfe air within prevents the 
“eleftric fluid from being forced 
“out of the infide of the tube, 
"without which none can be forced 


© Prieftley’s Hiftory of EleGricity, p. 541 


*¢ into the outfide; and that heating 
‘¢ the tube makes the air within le{s 
“ ele&trical.” That is, as I cone 
ceive their meaning, puts it in a 
capacity to receive and abforb more 
of the ele&tric fluid than ‘it could 
otherwife do in that condenfed 
ftate, The doftor indeed queries 
by way of objeétion to the foregoing 
folution,—* How upon this prin- 
“ ciple can a folid ftick of glals be 
“excited?” To which I would 
an{wer, that poflibly when a folid 
ftick of glafs is excited, as much of 
the ele&tric fluid may be drawn out 
of one fide of it as is thrown into, 
or condenfed upon the other; if 
fo, although it may fhew equal figns 
of eleétricity on both fides, yet one 
fide will be in a pofitive, the other 
in a negative ftate; when it will 
exatly refemble the curious ftone 
called the tourmalin, by fome lapis 
eleétricus, which doétor Prieftley 
fays,t “has always, at the fame 
“time, a pofitive and a negative 
“ eleétricity ; one of its fides being 
‘¢ in one {tate, and the other in the 
“* oppofite ;” which does not depend 
upon the external form “ of the 
“ ftone.” But the truth of this 
folution muft be determined by 
future experiments. 

That the elettrical ftate of the 
air is liable to be affeéted by heat, 

g3Fa is 
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is further evident from a courfe of condenfed air in the tube above 
experiments Which were made by mentioned, and is perfeétly con. 
the Abbé Mazeas, with an 2zpparatus fonant with the obfervations of 
that was conitruéted folely with a doftor Franklin, Mr. Kinnerfley 
view of determining the eleftricity and others, that thunder clonds are 
of the atmofphere, anno 1753.* generally in the negative ftate of 
With this apparatus the abbe eleétricity.t But more upon this 
obferved, that from the 17th of head hereafter. I would owever 
June, when he began his experi- obferve here, that many, and per 
ments, the eleétricity of the air was haps all other eleétric {ubftances 
fenfibly felt every day, from fun even the moft firm and folid, 23 
rife till feven or eight o’clock in well as air, are liable to have their 
the evening, when the weather was _ eleftric capacities thus diverfifed 
dry ; but that in the drieft nights of by heat, more particularly the tour. 
that f{ummer he could difcover no malin above mentioned. But as, 
figns of éleétricity in the air, nor in treating of the properties of this 
till the morning, when the fun ftone, dottor Prieftley has thought 
began to appear above the horizon, it deferving of a diftin® {eétion in 
and that “ they vanifhed again in his eleétric hiftory,'to that I fhall 
* the evening, about half an hour refer the reader for a partiéular ac- 
“ after {un fet ;”? and further, “ that count of them;+ wherein ke' will 
** the ftrongeft common ecleétricity find a difcovery made by Meflts, 
6: of the atmofphere, during the Canton and Wilfon, that thele pro- 
**fummer, was perceived in the perties are not’ peculiar to the 
‘month of July on a very dry tourmalin, but that many gems have 
* day, the heavens being very a natural difpofition to afford the 
¢ clear, and the {un extremely hot.”” fame appearances; from whence we 
Now, as this eleétricity of the may conclude as above, by analogy, 
air was fenfible only during day- that all ele€tric fubftances are, more 
light, no ele&tricity being difcover- or lefs, affefted in like manner, by 
able therein’ even in’ the ‘drieft the fame caufe. But to return to 
nights, and as the air exhibited the the fubjeé. 
ftrongeft figns of eleétricity when — If from the foregoing confidera- 
the fun fhone extremely hot; is tions the reader fhould be fatisfied, 
not the conclufion unavoidable, that the eleftric capacity of air, in 
that heat fomehow affeéts the elec- its condenfed ftate in the lower 
tric capacity of air, either enlarging regions of the atmofphere, is liable 
it, and thereby difpofing the air to to be diminifhed by a further con- 
attra&t, receive and abforb greater denfation, and that ceteris paribus, 
quantities of eleétric matter than it it is increafed by heat et vice tera; 


is capable of abforbing in its na- the folution of the phenomena of ’ 


tural: ftate; or fuperadding to its thurider and lightening, to his 
natural quantity ‘more than it can fatisfa€tion, upon eleétrical ‘prin- 
abforb, and thereby difpofing it to ciples, will perhaps be no difficult 
throw off the redundancy upon  tafk: 
any ‘objects. which may be in a _ For let us conceive a region of 
fituation to receive it? One or the the atmofphere, extending over a 
other feems necefiarily to follow, large traét of country, to be rarefied 
but the former is moft agreeable to and heated during a hot fummer’s 
dottor Prieftley’s experiment of the day, not only by the paflage of the 
t 3 ; ‘ : fun’s 


* Priefiley, page 342. ‘ 

+ Epitome of Phil. Tranf. Gent. Mag. Sept. 1773, page 447. Mr. Henley thinks 
cold eleétrifies the atmofphere pofitively, and thence conjectures that heat electrifies it 
Hegatively. His conclutions are founded upon a courfe of experiments. : 
jinn Pricitjyy, page 397+ 




















fun’s dire&t rays through it, and by 
the reflection of thofe rays from the 
furface of the earth into it; but 
chiefly, by the communication of 
the heat acquired by that furface to 
it: the ele&tric capacity of that 
region of air would be increafed, 
both on account of the heat it un- 
dergoes, and of the rarefaction 
confequent upon that heat: it will 
then have lefs than its natural 
quantity, or the quantity it is 
naturally difpofed to receive and 
abforb in that ftate; it will con- 
fequently be, in the language of 
electricians, negatively eleétrifed, 
or in a craving ftate, requiring and 
forcing fupplies from all fubftances 
capable of affording them, pro- 
vided it be itfelf in a condition to 
receivethem. But, howevercraving, 
it cannot receive thofe fupplies 
from the neighbouring regions of 
the atmofphere, while thofe regions 
feverally remain in the ftate of 
pure air, even fuppofing the latter 
to poilefs more than their natural 
quantities, and thereby as much 
difpofed to impart, as the former is 
to receive them, without the inter- 
vention of non-eleétric conduétors; 
and that, owing to the imper- 
meability of air, as fuch, to the 
eleftric fluid. This I fhall endea- 
vour, 1. To illuftrate by experi- 
ments made with glafs. 2. To 
prove by experiments made upon 
air itfelf. 

1. If a pane of glafs be coated 
on both fides, by the application of 
plates of tin to them, the glafs may 
be charged in the fame manner as 
the Leyden phial; when, after the 
removal of the plates, no difcharge 
having previoufly taken place, both 
fides of the giafs will remain charged, 
one poffitively, the other negatively; 
the former having more than ‘its 
natural quantity, the latter being 
proportionably deficient, and ina 
craving flate. Thefe ftates both 
furfaces will obftinately maintain 
for a long time: nor do I know of 
any method of reftoring the eleétric 
equilibrium between them, but, 
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either to immerfe the pane in water 
or fome other non-eleétric fluid, 
which will do it inftantly, and 
filently; or to reappiy the metalline 
coatings to both fides as they were 
placed at firft, with a good con- 
du&tor introduced between them, 
which will anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe, and be attended with an ex- 
plofion, or {mart fpark and {nap; 
or laftly, to place it in a fituation 
where it may be expofed to air 
replete with moift vapors, where, 
after fome time, the vapors will, 
by condenfing upon each fide, 
furnifh it with a moifture equiva. 
lent to a non-electric coating, while 
the vapors which remain in the 
furrounding air will, by continually 
impinging upon and receding from 
the two furfaces, at length reftore 
both to their natural ftate. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
experiment, Firft, that the charges 
refide in the glafs itfelf, as they 
remain after the coatings are re- 
moved. Secondly, that the op- 
pofite fides have a very ftrong pro- 
penfity, one to give, the other to 
receive the fluid, and thereby to 
reftore the ele€tric equilibrium be- 
tween themfelves; which is done 
with violence, as obferved above, 
when they are put in a condition of 
doing it by the reapplication of the 
metalline coatings, with a conduétor 
between them, and, laftly, that not- 
withftanding the violent propenfity 
in the fides of the glafs, to reftore 
themfelves and each other to their 
natural electric ftates, and the finall 
diftance between them, they can 
never effeét it, without the inter- 
vention of non-ele&tric condu€tors. 

2. I fhall now fhew by other ex- 
periments, that different regions or 
{trata of air may become charged, 
both pofitively and negatively, in 
the fame manner as the fides of the 
pane of glafs were in the foregoing ; 
and that the effeéts of fuch charges 
are precifely the fame. 

Meffrs, Wilkie and AZpinus at 
Berlin, having the hint naturally 
fugeclted to them by a previous 

os courfe 
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éourfe of experiments, endeavoured 
to give the ele¢trical fhock by means 
of air, in the fame manner in which 
it may be given by glafs; “ in 
“which after making feveral at- 
“tempts (fays doétor Prieftley)* 
“they at length fucceeded, by fuf- 
“ pending large boards of wood 
* covered with tin, with the flat 
* fides towards one another, and 
* at fome inches afunder. For they 
* found, that upon elerifying one 
** of the boards pofitively, the other 
“was always negative. But the 
* difcovery was made complete and 
* indifputable by a perfon’s touch- 
“ing one of the plates with onc 
“hand, and bringing his other 
* hand to the other plate; for he 
then received a fhock through 
* his body exaétly like that of the 
* Leyden experiment. With this 
* plate of air, as we may call it, 
“they made a variety of experi- 
“ments. The two metal plates, 
** being in oppofite ftates, ftrongly 
** attracted one another, and would 
« have rufhed together if they had 
“not been kept afunder by the 
« flrings. Sometimes the ele&ricity 
“of both would be difcharged by 
a flrong fpark between them, as 
«* when a pane of glafs burfts with 
* too great a charge. A finger put 
* between them promoted the dif- 
* charge, and felt the fhock. If 
*‘ an eminence was made on either 
*‘of the plates the felf-difcharge 
* would always be made through 1t, 
*‘and a pointed body fixed upon 
“either of them prevented their 
® being charged at all.” 

To the foregoing relation of the 
experiments themfelves, I fhall fub- 
join the conclufions drawn from 
them by the curious eleétricians 
who made them, in the words of 
doftor Prieftley, viz. ‘* The ftate of 
**thefe two plates, they” (Wilkie 
and Zpinus) * excellently obferve, 
“ juftly reprefents the ftate of the 
* clouds and the earth” (and _per- 
haps of different ‘clouds at various 


heights one over another) “ during 
‘* a thunder ftorm ; the clouds being 
“always in one ftate, and the 
“earth in the oppofite; while the 
“* body of air between them anfwers 
“the fame purpofe’as the {mall 
‘* plate of air between the boards, 
“or the plate of glafs between the 
‘** two metal coatings in the Leyden 
‘experiment. The phenomenon 
‘of lightening is the burfting of 
“ the plate of air by a fpontaneous 
‘* difcharge, which is always made 
‘* through eminences, and the bodies 
“through which the difcharge is 
‘“* made are violently fhocked.” 

As in the former experiment 
made with the pane of glafs, the 
charges, both pofitive and negative, 
refide in the glafs itfelf, and not in 
the coatings, thofe remaining after 
thefe are removed ; fo in the latter, 
which is completely analogous to it, 
the charges are accumulated and 
refide in the air fituated between 
the boards, and not in their tin 
linings, which ferve only as cons 
du€tors, to diftribute the fluid 
equally over, or to convey it equally 
from, the whole furface of air which 
is limited by, and in contaét with 
them, on either fide; whereby the 
whole of each furface may be 
equally charged at the fame time, 
or difcharged by the famc explofion, 

If two or more regions of the 
atmof{phere, when free from vapors, 
become thus differently eleétrical 
in their ftate and capacities, which, 
that they may, from the heat and 
confequent rarefaétion in a fum- 
mer’s day, we have already feen, 
and perhaps from a variety of other 
caufes to us unknown; and if from 
the contrary currents of air which 
frequently take place at different 
heights, they fhould perchance be+ 
come fituated one over or adjacent 
to another, like ftrata of minerals 
within the bowels of the earth; 
what the metalline coating is to 
the pane of glafs, or the tinned 
boards to the plate of air in the laft 

experiment, 


Prieftley, page 243 
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experiment, the fame would clouds, 
formed and floating therein, be to 
thefe regions of air; the eleétric 
equilibrium between which might 
be reftored through their interven- 
tion, either by fpontaneous dif- 
charges through the pure air be- 
tween them in fevere flafhes of 
lightening or through the falling 
drops of rain, which in their fuc- 
ceflive defcent form a chain of 
natural condu€tors between one 
region of the air and another, and 
betwixt each of them and the earth; 
the paflage of the eleétric fluid 
through which would alfo be at- 
tended with lightening and thunder, 
but not fo fevere as when the dif- 
charge is made through the pure 
air; the moft fatal lightening ufually 
preceding the fall of the rain, 

It is not uncommon, during the 
rife and progrefs of a thunder 
ftorm, to fee different fets of clouds, 
at various Keights in the atmof- 
phere, moving promifcuoully in all 
directions, as though they were 
impelled hither and thither by con- 
tending winds; when probably the 
whole phezznomenon arifes from the: 
different ele&trical ftates of the 
regions of the air in which they 
float; as they approach one or 
other of which, they are attracted 
or repelled, and move accordingly, 
communicating, receiving, or tranf{- 
mitting the eleétric fluid, to or 
from them refpeétively, as they 
may be either deficient of their 
natural quantity, or poffefs a redun- 
dancy of this fluid. And as in the 
experiment of Mefirs, Wilkie and 
#pinus mentioned above, the two 
tin plates with the boards they 
covered, would have rufhed to- 
gether had they not been kept 
afunder by the ftrings, fo thefe 
clouds floating freely in air, and 
being at liberty to a& upon every 
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impulfe, gradually coalefce, re- 
ftoring the elettric equilibrium 
to the neighbouring atmofphere by 
repeated difcharges as they unite ;* 
till at length they form one denfe 
mafs of humid vapors, which pre- 
Cipitating in a heavy fhower of rain, 
refrefh the thirfty foil, leaving the 
atmofphere above in a homogenous 
ele€tric ftate, calm and ferene. 

How thefe clouds are generated, 
formed, and adapted to thofe grand 
purpofes in the ceconomy of nature, 
is next to be confidered: in pro- 
fecution of which enquiries I fhall 
fubmit the following obfervations 
to the candor of the reader, 

Whatever the immediate caufe 
of evaporation may be, it is certain 
that the fuperficial moifture of all 
bodies is perpetually exhaling in 
vapors, which afcend into the 
higher regions of the atmofphere, 
where they gather and are formed 
into clouds, and at length recon- 
denfe, defcending in dew, mift or 
rain upon the furface of the earth 
from whence they fprang. 

Thefe vapors are either detached 
in ftreams from the humid ground 
by the influence of the fun, or 
thrown off by the perfpirations of 
thofe infinite multitudes of animals 
and plants which cover the face of 
the earth,t or fupplied by evapora- 
tion, from the ocean, or other grand 
colleétions of water. 

Ignorant as we are of the nature 
of thefe operations, and of the man- 
ner in which they are performed, 
it is natural to fuppofe, that the 
vapors themfelves afcend in the 
fame eleftric ftate, whether pofitive, 
neutral or negative, with the fub- 
ftances from which they arife. 
Accordingly fignior: Beccaria, in 
making fome of. his experiments, 
obferved, that “ {team rifing from 
“ an eleétrified colipile diffuies itfelf 


“ with 


* It is certain that in moft thunder ftorms the flafhes of lightening are chiefly dif. 
charged from cloud to cloud, very few, and frequently none at all taking place between 


the cloud and the earth. 


+ Sce Hales’s Vegetable Statics, and Chambers’s Cycloped. under the word Perfpi- 


ration. 
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“with the fame uniformity with 
* which thunder clouds fpread 
% themfelves and iwell into arches, 
* extending itfelf towards any con- 
* dudting fubftance.”* This fleam 
then was elettrified as weil as the 
eolipile from whence it proceeded, 
The fea mult neceffarily be fup- 
pofed, in common with the whole 
terraqueous mafs, to contain jult 
its natural quantity of the electric 
fluid, and no more: we may there- 
fore conclude that both the vapors 
which arife immediately from it, 
and the air which fuftains them, 
and from its fituation enjoys a more 


Or tus MANNER or mak 


and Thunder Storms. 


equable temperature, than that ovér 
the land, are in the fame eleétricaf 
{tate with the fea itfelf, containin 

neither more nor lefs than their 
natural quantity, 

Confidering the vaft extent of 
the ocean, and the comparitively 
{mall degree of moifture of which 
the dry land is fufceptible, we may 
conclude, that a very fmall propor. 
tion of the clouds which are formed 
in the atmofphere are exhaled 
from the latter, and that the ocean 
is the grand fource from whence 
they principally derive their origin, 


Inc SALTPETRE in tue 


EAST INDIES. 
From Watfon’s Chemical Effays. 


HE reader will not be dif- 

pleafed with feeing fome of the 
beft accounts which I have met with 
in books on this fubjeét, in the words 
of the feveral authors. 

‘“* There is alfo a greal deal of falt- 
petre vended at Suratte, which is 
made at Aimer, fixty leagues from 
Agra, out of the fatteft ground, after 
it has lain fallow a confiderable time. 
‘They dig certain trenches, which, 
after they have filled with falt earth, 
they let in as much water as is fufli- 
cient to reduce it to the confiftency 
of broth; and to foak it the better, 
they frequently tread it with their 
feet: when they judge the water has 
diffolved all the faline fubftance that 
was in the earth, they draw up the 
water into another trench, where in 
fome time it thickens, when they 
boil it like falt, [cumming it conti- 
nually, and afterwards put it into 
earthen pots, where the dregs being 
fettled to the bottom, they take it 
out again, and dry it to a hard fub- 
ftance in the {un.t 

“© The manner in which nitre is 
originally obtained in the Eaft In- 
dies, is (as I have it on the authority 


* Prieftley’s Hiftorv, page 327. 
t+ Harris’s Colieciion of Voyages, 


of a perfon of unqueftionable vera- 
city, who made it his particular bu- 
finefs to procure a juft information) 
according to the following account, 
There is a very tall kind of graf 
growing in the country where the 
nitre is produced; which, being 
burnt cultomarily in the autumn, 
forms beds of very large extent, co- 
vered with fuch falts and earths, 
re{ulting from tlie iricineration, as 
are the moft proper matrices for the 
formation of the nitre. Thefe, ly- 
ing all the winter on the fides of 
hills expofed to the winds, confe- 
quently-colleé& the nitrous fpirit 
from the air, in the fame manner 
as when fpread by art with that in- 
tent; and produce great quantities 
of nitre. After this a rainy feafon 
enfucs, which wafhes the {alt down 
into the vallies; where the folution, 
partly abforbed by the earth, and 
partly flowing above it, is expofed 
to the heat of the fun, that makes an 
evaporation of the humidity, and 
leaves the falt in a dry ftate, either 
commixed with the earth, or on the 
furface of it: and this is fometimes 
artificially ,aflifted, by turning the 
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tillsof water as they defcend from 
the higher grounds by proper ranks, 
into places where the abforption of 
it by the ground is prevented; and 
where therefore the fluid drying 
away by infolation, produces a {trong 
folution of the nitre; which being 
taken out and purified in that {tate, 
isafterwards reduced into a cryital- 
line form by evaporation.””* 

«Saltpetre is likewife the produce 
of Patna. It is extraéted from a 
chy, which is either black, whitifh, 
orred, The manner of oe it 
is by digging a large pit, in whic 
this leans sad dopalieen, and 
diluted with a quantity of water, 
which is kept ftirred till it comes to 
aconfiftency. The water having 
drawn out all the falts, and the 
grofler parts fubfiding at the bottom, 
the more fluid particles are taken 
out and put into another pit not fo 
lage as the former, This fubftance 
having undergone a fecond purifica- 
tion, the clear water that {wims on 
the top, and is rose A impregnated 
with nitre, is taken off and boiled in 
caldrons; it is {cummed while it is 
boiling, and in a few hours a nitrous 
falt is obtained infinitely fuperior to 
any that is found elfewhere.t The 
Europeans export. about ten mil- 
lions of pounds for the ufe of their 
fettlements in Afia, or for home con- 
fumption in their refpe€tive coun- 
tries, It is bought upon the {pot 
for three fols (14.4) a pound at the 
moft, and is fold again to us for ten 
(5d.) at the leaft.” t 

By the enquiries which I have had 
an opportunity of making, from 
gentlemen who had long refided in 
the Eaft Indies, I can only learn, 
that there are certain earths natu- 
lly impregnated with faltpetre, and 
that the inhabitants throw up thefe 
taths in little heaps, refembling the 
heaps in which lime is ufually {cat- 


* Doffie’s Inftitutes of Chem. Vol. II. p 
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tered over a field before it is {pread ; 
and at a proper feafon they extrac 
the faltpetre, and cryftallize it with- 
out making any ule of the athes of 
burnt vegetables, This method of 
making faltpetre is much the fame 
with that praétifed in Egypt, as de- 
{cribed by an author near an hun- 
dred years ago. The furface of the 
earth, we are told, where faltpetre 
is found, is in fome places covered 
with a whitifh cruft; in others, the 
falt is difcovered by the tafte of the 
earth, This earth is dug up, and, 
being pafled through a fieve, they 
fteep it in water, and then boil the 
water till the falt falls to the bottom, 
All the gunpowder made in Egypt 
was formerly made of this faltpetre,§ 
which fhews the falt thus procured 
to have been not the mineral alkali, 
but a true faltpetre. 

That this is a very poffible me- 
thod of making faltpetre is certain, 
not only from the experiment with 
the old mortar mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Effay, || but from what is con« 
ftantly praétifed in Spain, where 
they extra large quantities of falr- 
petre from earths naturally impreg- 
nated with it, without having re- 
courfe to vegetable afhes. A third 
part of the uncultivated lands in 
Spain, is {aid to abound with falt- 
petre ready formed. Thefe lands, 
where they are wrought for faltpetre, 
are turned over two or three times 
in the winter and fpring; and in 
Auguft they throw the earth in heaps, 
and extratt the faltpetre by pouring 
water on the earth, put into proper 
veffels, and cryftallizing the folution, 
The earth, after the extra&ion of 
the faltpetre, is fpread on the fame 
ground from which it was taken, 
and at the expiration of twelve 
months it again becomes impreg- 
nated with faltpetre, and the fame 
earths have for time immemorial an- 

nually 


- 321. 


3 =r ‘ 
+ I am ignorant of the particulars in which the Eaft India nitre excels that made in 


different parts of Europe. 


t Hiftory of European Settlements in the Eaft and Weft Indies. Eng. Tranf. Vol. ¥. 


P. 340, ; 
} Toute la poudre qu’on fait en Egypte n’eft fait que de ce nitre, qui eft le vray fale 


petre. Journ. des Scavans, 1685. 


| See ‘our Magazine for Jaft month, Pp. 342+ 
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nually produced the fame quantity 
of faltpetre.* This Spanifh earth 
refembles the Chinefe earth, men- 
tioned in the laft Effay, in contain- 
ing a large portion of fea falt, for 
they obtain from twenty to forty 

ounds of common falt from one 
hasilvet pounds of the earth; the 
crude faltpetre alfo, as brought from 
the Indies, is greatly polluted with 
common falt. Is the common falt in 
the Spanifh earth annually regenc- 
rated as well as the faltpetre? 

The lands in Spain, fays the au- 
thor of its Natural Hiflory, if pro- 
perly managed, would fupply all 
Europe with faltpetre to the end 
of the world. In this circumftance 
Spain is more fortunate than Eng- 
land, as we are obliged to rely upon 
our importation from the Eaft Indies 
for all the faltpetre we ufe. Spain, 
however, has not yet been able, or 
willing, to furnifh from its lands 
faltpetre enough for its own con- 
fumption ; fince it is obliged, occa- 
fionally, to have recourfe to an im- 
portation of that commodity from 
this kingdom. 

The Eaft-India Company had their 
firft charter granted in 1600: in the 
ycar 1628, they publifhed their peti- 
tion and remonftrance to the Houfe 
of Commons. From this traét it 
appears, that they had a good quan- 
tity of faltpetre then in ftore, and 
that they weekly made about thirty 
barrels of gunpowder at their own 
powder mills, from fuch refined falt- 
petre as they brought from the In- 
dies, By their charter, granted in 
1693, they were bound annually to 
fupply government with 500 tons 
of faltpetre at 981. 10s. a ton -in 
time of peace, and at 481. in time of 
Oe es 

The following table was extra&ted 
from the cuftom-houfe books, by a 
perion on whofe ‘accuracy I could 
depend. © 

Saltpetre imported annually into 
England for feven years, ending at 
Chriitmas 176g. 


* Hitt. Nat. de l'Efpag. p. 79. French Tranf. 1778. 


C. ‘qb, 

From Xtm.1762 to Xtm. 1763— 42680 2 26 

1764—22692, 3° 6 

1765—35399 3 7 

1766—41313 0 6 

1767—37424 2 22 

1768—3 3840 3 26 

1769—34437 3 0 

LLY 

Total imported in 7 years—24768q 3 3 

<rmincetsitibadi 

This quantity gives an annual 
medium of 3,963,036lb. 


About the fame period that the 
government of England bargained 
with the Eaft-India Company for an 
annual fupply of faltpetre, a much 
larger quantity was made in France, 
an author of gooc credit + informing 
us, that in the year 1691 thefalt. 
petre which was made in the feveral 
diftriéts of that kingdom, amounted 
to 3,647,767 pounds, This isa 
vaft quantity, being nearly equal to 
the average quantity annually im- 
ported by our Eaft-India Company, 
The French very wifely keep up 
their eftablifhments for the making 
of faltpetre; the revolutions which 
have formerly taken place in India, 
render it not improbable, that fimi- 
lar ones may take place again; and 
England would i the  diftrels 
which. would attend the non-im- 
portation of faltpetre from the Eaft- 
Indies, more fenfibly than any other. 
ftate in Europe. ‘This danger has 
not been adverted to by any minif- 
ter ; but if the prevention of it fhould 
ever engage the attention of the le- 
giflature, the methods of making 
faltpetre which are followed in 
France, would deferve to, be con- 
fidered. For my own part I can 
have no doubt, that a plan might be 
contrived for the making of falt- 
petre in every county of this king- 
dom, by the very moderate labour of 
thofe, whofe idienefs is at prefenta 
burden to themfelves, and a reproach 
to the police of the community, the 
paupers of the feveral parifhes. 


|. LETTER 


+ See Méinvires d’Artillerie par Sr.'Surirez, Tom. If. p. 104, Amfter. 1702, 
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"LETTER: rrom. Ma. pe. LUC,. on GRAVITY. 


R. pe LUC begins with ob- 
ferving, that, although terref- 

trial may. be diftinguifhed from. ge- 
neral phyfics to a certain point, 
conidering the latter as furnifhing 
the former with a {mall number of 
laws, attelted by conftant experience, 
and admitted by all philofophers, 
fuch is the concatenation of caufes 
innature, that they cannot be dif- 
tinguifhed with marked precifion, 
and.we know not where to place 
the, boundary to prevent phytical 
theories from lofing more or lefs of 
their certainty, copiou(nefs, nay and 
of their evidence, though at bottom 
they are true. The laws of gravity 
and cohefion are fufliciently efta- 
blithed to be admitted in terreftrial 
phyfics in their common fignifica- 
tin, without occafioning doubts, 
and even without rifk of error, if 
ftriétly obferved. Chemical affini- 
ties, confidered as general phzno- 
mena, allo appear to require only a 
rticular. determination of their 
i in detail, as fucceffively fur- 
nifhed by experience ; though thefe 
laws are already fo complex, that it 
would be ufeful for us to be en- 
lightened by their caufes, to prevent 
our falling into miftake. When, 
however, we come to expanfible 
fluids, their modifications, and the 
different attions they exert, phx- 
nomena which: muft be intimately 
connetted with general caufes in 
nature, we are altonifhed not yet to 
find a precife definition of thefe 
fluids, or determination of their ge- 
neral laws, eftablifhed as a common 
code among{t philofophers. This, 
affe€ting precifely that clafs of fub- 
ftances about which philofophers 
are at prefent chiefly engaged, is 
one principal caufe of their dilagree- 
ment, and a grand obftacle to the 
progrefs of true knowledge. At the 
time when air and fire were con- 
fidered as elements, and elatticity 
like that of a {pring was. attributed 
to them, the dcicnce of terreitrial 





phyfics was fo vague and confined, 
that this idea of elafticity was ona 
par with moft other common opi- 
nions concerning nature; and phi- 
lofophers employed the expreflion, 
till a more intimate acquaintance 
with faéts fhould give them ideas 
more clear. Experience and obfer- 
vation have fince that period made 
as much progrefs as might have been 
expected: but natural philofophy, 
that fcience of which it is the pro- 
vince to account for the phenomena 
of nature, has not advanced with 
equal ftep. At prefent expanfible 
fluids occupy the attention of all, 
yet the vague idea of elafticity is ree 
tained as a charafter of their clals, 
whence many phznomena that pro- 
ceed immediately from the nature of 
thefe fluids are affigned to other 
caufes, which throws in the way of 
our refearches much obfcurity. A 
precife definition of the nature of 
expanfible fluids is one of the ob- 
jeéts which ought at prefent moft 
{trongly to engage the attention of 
philofophers, as a mean of preferv- 
ing them from miftake concerning 
caufes whilft they advance in the 
difcovery of fatts. 

From this, after calling to the re- 
membrance of the reader his Re- 
fearches concerning the Modifica- 
tions of the Atmofphere, introduc- 
tory to his mentioning Mr. le Sage, 
as a philofopher to whom he was 
indebted for his ideas concerning 
the caufe of gravity, Mr. de Luc 
proceeds to develope the fy{tem of 
that gentleman: a fyftem on which 
Mr, le Sage has employed his atten- 
tion near fifty years, but which, 
embracing a valt field of experiment 
and calculation, his health has not 
yet permitted him to lay before the 
public, defirous as he was, that it 
fhould not appear till he could efta- 
blifh it on immoveable foundations. 
At an early age, Mr. le Sage was 
ftruck with the confideration, that, 
wherever the caules of motion or of 
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impulfe. From this foundation he 
has conftru&ed his theory. His 
fundamental hypothefis is—*+ Cor- 
pufcles exceffively {mall move in a 
right line, in every direétion, with 
extreme rapidity.” The reft of his 
fyflem confifls only in geometrical 
determinations. He determines, for 
inftance, the magnitude of thefe cor- 
ree comparatively with the 
malleft pores of bodies; their velo- 
city, compared with that of light for 
example; the diftance of thofe which 
fucceed in the fame lines, compared 
with the diameter of the earth ; the 
diftance of their parallel files, com- 
pared with the magnitude of the 
atoms that compofe fenfible fub- 
ftances: and all thefe determinations 
are deduced from phenomena, Pro- 
ceeding, by analyfis and analogy, 
from phznomena in which the 
agents are beft known, to phzno- 
mena of the fame kind the agents 
in which recede farther and farther 
from our obfervation, Mr. le Sage 
has extended the idea of mechanical 
caufes to the moft general phzno- 
mena: and thus he has reduced all 
the {cience of natura] philofophy to 
that fole truly fimple and intelligible 
principie of mechanics, the inertia 
of impenetrable extention (etendue). 

I come now, fays Mr. de Luc, to 
fuch part of this fy{tem as I can 
exhibit with the leaft difficulty, in 
order to bring it to that point where 
it connefts with my own refearches 
in experimental philofophy. 

The corpufcles above-mentioned 
moving all ways, it is evident, that 
every fenfible point of that portion 
of {pace which we call the univerfe 
is traverfed in every direQion, at 
every fenfible inftant of time: fo 
that thefe points may be confidered 
as centers, at which corpufcles ar- 
rive from all fides, as particles of 
light arrive at them from all the 
fiars. Now in the fyftem of Mr. 
le Sage, thefe corpufcles in motion 
produce, mediately or immediately, 
all the phyfical phanomena of the 
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tendency to motion are immediately 
known to us, we perceive a€tual 


univerfe, To begin with the greatef 
immediate effect of this mechanical 
caufe, gravity, let us fuppofe, that, 
befide thefe corpuicles, thereexiftsin 
all {pace but one fole atom belonging 
to fenfible fubftances. This atom, 
occupying one of thole’ fenfible 
points, at which corpufcles arrive 
from every fide, will be ftruck by 
them on every part, and of courle 
will remain fenfibly immoveable, 
Now if a fecond atom fhould come 
afterwards to exift at a fenfibl 
proximity to the other: it is evident, 
that each of thefe will proteé& the 
other from the fhocks of thofe cor. 
pufcles which {trike it on the outer 
{urface. The atoms, therefore, will 
receive fewer fhocks on the furfaces 
they prefent to each other, and con- 
fequently they will be impelled to. 
ward each other by the fum of the 
exterior fhocks which are not com- 
penfated by interior ones. Thus 
already the idea of attra€tion vanithes 
before an idea fimply mechanical, 
It has been difcovered, that’ the ve- 
locity with which bodies move to- 
ward each other increafes in an in- 
verfe ratio of the {quares of their 
diftances; and this law will be 
found perfeétly conformable to the 
aeons of corpuicles intercepted 
at different diftances in the fyftem 
of Mr. le Sage. The fecond law of 
gravity, that bodies attra& each other 
in the ratio of their mafs, appears at 
firft fight incompatible with the fyf- 
tem of Mr, le Sage: but on a cloler 
examination it will be found other: 
wile, If a fecond atom be placed 
by the fide of one of the former, the 
fingle one will keep off from this as 
many corpuicles as it did from the 
other; whence they will both move 
towards it with the fame force as 
the firft atom did. But this atom 
will: keep off as many corpulcles 
from the fingle one as its fellow 
does ; whence the fingle atom will 
move, in a line intermediate to one 
drawn from its center to the center 
of each, with double the force it 
had before. This force will incon- 
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rtion to the number of atoms 
placed fide by fide. It will feem a 
{pecious objeftion, no doubt, that 
in any given mafs many of its com- 
ponent atoms will be in one line, 
and confequently on this fyftem can 
aft but as one. Yet this objeétion 
will vanifh, if we allow the porofity 
of bodies to be fuch, as Mr. le Sage 
has demonftrated it may be, that in 
a globe as large as the fun the atoms 

laced about its center are ftruck by 
thefe corpufcles fenfibly as much as 
thofe on its furface; fo that the 

uantity of corpufcles {topped in 
thefe'vaft bodies (whence their gra- 
Vitation towards each other arifes) 
may bear fo {mall a proportion to 
that of the corpufcles which traverfe 
it, that the fame + ered arrives 
fenfibly to each of its component 
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atoms, wherever fituated ; and thus 
gravity may be fo nearly in the ratio 
of maffes, that aftronomy has not yet 
been able to difcover a want of ac- 
curacy certainly attributable to a 
defe& of this law. This part of the 
fyftem of Mr. le Sage fuppofes, it is 
true, degrees of littlenefs and velo- 
city of the corpufcles and of the po= 
rolity of bodies, with fuch an extent 
of {pace, as ftartle the imagination : 
but our ideas of magnitude, of ve- 
locity, and of time, have nothing 
abfolute ; and as to {pace, far from 
being able to affign its limits, we 
conceive the whole univerfe, as far 
as we have any knowledge of it, 
however immenfe it appear to our 
imagination, is but a fingle point 
in it. 
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Duke de Biron, under the Charafer 
of BReMUS. 
HEN our birth has affigned 
to us a confiderable rank, 
and we have raifed ourfelves by 
our chara&ter above that confi- 
derable, we are furely entitled to 
fome degree of regard. Such is 
Bremus. He never conceived, that 
what he owed to his country had 
been paid by his-anceftors. He 
has qualified himfelf to defend her 
with fkill, and to ferve her with 
applaufe. Ele has done his _ 
Itis for his country to give {cope 
and activity to the talents he has 
exerted himfelf to form. 

You will never make of him a 
courtier, but he will eafily become 
either a general or a ftatefman. Not 
that he has not that kind of under- 
ftanding that renders its poffeffor 
agreeable, but that he difdains to 
devote himfelf to the art of pleafing, 
becaufea mind of a vigorous temper 
feeks higher objeéts, 

Bremus has examined, meafured, 
and weighed his contemporaries, 
It is for this reafon that his conduét 


has been fomewhat fingular. His 
proceedings have not been thole 
that inclination would have dic- 
tated; but thofe which the ftate of 
fociety forced upon him. 
Negeciators are now no longer 
the {pies of the ftate: the intrigues 
of a cabinet, or the fcandals of a 
téte a téte are no longer the topics 
of a difpatch ;: to miflead a miniiter, 
to bribe a fecretary, and to turn the 
head of a favourite are no longer 
the fervices, that government de- 
mands of an ambaffador, It is re- 
uifite, that he fhould enter into 
ie confidence of the court where 
he refides, that he fhould ftudy 
their views where they difclofe them, 
that he fhould predict what they 
are where they hide them; it is re- 
quifite that he fhould regulate him- 
felf, not by their expreffions, but 
by their a€lions, and that he fhould 
influence, through the great medium 
of opinion, the counfels and the 
defigns of the government under 
which he lives. Such are the great 
funé&tions which Bremus would 


have difcharged with fuccefs, 
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Not that he is not liable to the 
charge of coldnefs of apprehention ; 
but this coldnefs derives from the 
knowledge of mankind, and not 
from the error of his own difpo- 
fition, and accordingly vanithes, 
when great and powerful motives 
are prefented to his mind, On the 
other hand, there is a clafs of men, 
whole career begins fo early. who 
run fo rapidly through every {pecies 
of gratification, that the {cene of 
things clofes to them, before they 
properly begin to live, 

Bremus has given himfelf the 
education of experience, has travel- 
led much, and derived inftruétion 
from men, from bufinefs, and from 
things. It is by traverfing the 
globe, imperfeét as is its prefent 
condition, that we refine our ideas, 
_that we acquire philofophical tran- 
quillity and the complete ufe of 
our rational faculties. Above all, 
we are imprefied with a conviétion 
of human imbecility, and become 
indulgent and candid, 

Bremus hasfaved fromthe general 
fhipwreck of good manners the 
franknefs of an ancient cavalier, 
and, though the prefent age and 
the court of Verfailles do not 
admit of its exifling in all its purity, 
he has at leaft exhibited traces of it 
that have excited a mingled fenti- 
ment of admiration and regret. 
His exterior is phlegmatic and 
obtufe ; but familiarife yourfelf with 
him, and you will perceive, that 
..thefe appearances are created by 
the referve of a man that is not 
anxious to difplay himielf, 

Though he has lived at a period, 
when the great publicly expoled 
to fale a credit that they did not 
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poflefs; when they fought by every 
mode of adventure a wealth after 
which they were ever grafping; but 
which they could never retain; 
when thev permitted to themfelves 
expedients at which delicacy fhud- 
ders; he exhibited a mind, difinte- 
refted, generous, and fuperior to 
the frigid counfels of arithmetical 
calculation. 

In the national affembly his mere 
opinion is of fome confequence, 
I know not whether to the merit of 
judicious difcernment he will unite 
the talents of eloquence and rheto, 
rical energy; but I know, that he 
will never be thought lightly of by 
the. party to which he fhall be at- 
tached, and that they will place in 
his words and his aé¢tions the. moft 
entire confidence. Does this eulo- 
gium appear trivial and common? 
Why is it, that the word confidence 
fhould, when applied to many peo- 
ple, be the bittereft farcafm you 
can utter? Why fhould it drawa 
thunder of difapprobatton upon the 
intrepid flatterer, that fhould ven- 
ture to employ it towards’ the half 
of thofe, who breathe or might 
breathe the air of a court?» Is it, 
that we have at length joined to our 
other good qualities an utter con- 
tempt of propriety and decorum? 

If I have here infifted upon no 
particular cefeét, it is not that the 
charaéter of Bremus is perfeét; but 
that his defeéts produce little in- 
jury, and are not the fource of any 
malignant influence. When we 
are endowed with certain qualities, 
thev {fpread over us a luttre, that 
enables petty {pots to pals unper- 
ceived, 
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HE principal produ€tions of 
the ifland at prefent are, filk, 
cotton, wool, nutimegs, wines, tur- 


pentine, kermes, laudanum, wheat, 
barley. cologuintida, pitch, tar, glals- 
wort, dalt, St. John’s bread, timber 

for 
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for building, utnbre, and green earth. 
All thele produ€tions form fo many 
branches of commerce which the 
ifand carries on with Europe. 

This ifland formerly was very 
abundant in oil, and exported con- 
fiderable quantities of it every year 
to foreign countries ; but olives have 
decreafed fo much for fome time 
pat, that it is now found neceflary 
toimport it. It abounded alfo with 
jujubs, from the feeds of which the 
inhabitants extra€ted a kind of oil, 
The fame thing is ftill done in Na- 
tolia; and this oil is one of the moft 
lucrative branches of its trade with 
the coaft of Syria. It is, above all, 
exceedingly ufeful in thofe years 
when olives are fcarce. Oil of glafs- 
wort was allo a great refource, when 
that of olives, or the feeds of the 
jujub, could not fupply enough for 
the numerous inhabitants of the 
ifland. ‘They were fometimes even 
obliged to have recourfe to the fruit 
of another plant called curtunia. 
This plant f{carcely appears above 
the ground when its fruit begins to 
be formed; it attains to its full 
growth in the {pace of a few months, 
and rifes to the height of a man. 
Its leaves are indented; its ftem, 
which is about a foot in circum- 
ference, remains always green; it 
never hardens, and contains abun- 
dance of pith: the fruit is of the 
fize of a bean, and fhaped like a 
‘cheftnut in the hufk, It contains a 
kernel, which yields an oil that may 
be applied to various purpofes, but 
it cannot be ufed for the table. 

- The foil here produces pulfe, and 
all kinds of wild herbs, a knowledge 
of which would be a valuable ac- 
quifition to botany; but there are 
few trees, and confequently few 
fruits. Nature, however, to make 
up for this lofs, has been exceed- 
ingly lavifh in flowers; and the molt 
eautiful and delicate plants of Italy, 
France, and Holland, ‘ may be eafily 
naturalized. Hyacinths, anemonies, 
ranunculufes, and narciflufes, both 
fingle and double, which require fo 
fuch care in Europe,. thrive even 
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upon the mountains, without culti- 
vation, and render the beautiful 
plains of this ifland like an immenfe 
parterre. There would be even {till 
more of them, did not the-Cypriots 
rob the valleys, in order to orna- 
ment their gardens. They fend 
great numbers of them alfo to France 
and Holland, where they fucceed 
extremely well. Oranges of an ex- 
quifite tafte, and delicious flavour, 
are very common here. Nothing 
can be more agreeable than to walk 
near the fpots where they grow, at 
fun-rifing or fun-fetting, when the 
odoriferous particles, put in motion 
by the heat of the fun, or condenfed 
by the coolnefs of the evening, con- 
vey to the organs of {mell a mixture 
of every perfume: it is then that 
the enchanting dreams of fabulous 
antiquity are realized ; and that this 
ifland feems ftill to be the abode of 
pleafure, and the birthplace of love. 

Among the wild flowers there is 
one called melifla, or the bee- flower, 
which indeed has the fhape of that 
induftrious animal. It has generally 
one ftem, but fometimes two, each 
of which bears five or fix flowers; 
its root may be ranked among the 
clafs of bulbous plants, and refembles 
the tefticles of adog. The juice of 
this root is an excellent fpecific for 
healing wounds. 

The Cypriots cultivate a plant 
which they call chennai: when at 
its full growth, it is as tall and big 
as the pomegranate tree, to which it 
has a great refemblance in its trunk 
and branches; its leaves are like 
thofe of the myrtle, and its flowers 
like a bunch of grapes in bloffom, 
They are fucceeded by a fruit of the 
fize of a large coriander-feed ; an oil 
is extra€éted from it, which has all 
the properties of balm; it exhales a 
fetid {mell, infupportable to the Eu- 
ropeans, but which neverthelels 
pleafes the orientals, The leaves of 
this plant, either dried or green, 
boiled in water; communicate a beau- 
tiful orange colour to cloth or ftuff, 
The Cypriots ufe it for dying their 
hair, which, when once impregnated 
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with this colour, retains it for a long 
time after. The Turkifh, and a 
few of the Greek women, rub their 
nails and the palms of their hands 
with it, from an idea that it will 
render their fkin whiter, and give a 
higher bloom to the carnation of 
their cheeks. In every country of 
the world one part of the women 
have endeavoured to add to the 
graces of nature, and the other to 
repair her faults: all the fecrets, 
therefore, and cofmetics, invented 
by quackery, have been often put to 
the proof; but they have never yet 
been able to cure, in this refpett, the 
infurmountable credulity of the fex. 

The Venetians, when matters of 
this ifland, ufed to paint their horfes; 
but this cuftom is preferved only in 
regard to white greyhounds and 
fheep. 

For want of hands, great part of 
this ifland ftill remains uncultivated, 
and produces nothing but thyme, 
and other odoriferous herbs, which 
the furrounding atmof- 
phere. The luxuriance of nature, 
however, left to herlelf, fufficiently 
fhews what happy effets agriculture 
would have on thefe fertile defarts. 

In the fide of a mountain near 
Paphos, there is a cavern which pro- 
duces the moft beautiful rock cryfal. 
On account of its brilliancy it has 
been called the Paphian diamond: 
it is cut and polifhed in the fame 
manner as other precious ftones, 
People are forbid, under the fe- 
vereft punifhment, to carry away 
the fmalleft bit of it; and the moun- 
tain is furrounded with guards: but 
their fidelity is not proof againft the 
moft trifling prefent. 

The like prohibition has becn 
made refpefting the {tone amianthus, 
or afbettos, of which there is a 
guarny near the village of Palean- 
aros, Incombuftible cloth, it is 
faid, has been made of it; and fire, 
infead of changing, incrcafes its 
whitencfs. This fact, funded on 
the relation of Pliny and Diofcorides, 
is, in the opinion of the moderns, 
ene of thofe errors fo common in 
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the philofophy of the ancients, The 
Greeks at prefent call this {tone ca. 
riftia, and fome others the cotton 
{tone. 

There are found here alfo red 


jafper, agates, and three different 


kinds of tone. The hills neareft to 
Larnic confift wholly of talc, which 
ferves for the compofition of that 
platter ufed in all the houfes of the 
country. 

No wild animals are feen here but 
foxes and hares: the adoriferous 
herbs on which the latter feed, give 
their flefh an excellent tafte, and a 
moft agreeable flavour. Hunting is 
the principal diverfion of the Eu. 
ropeans; and they maintain, at a 


very great expence, horles and packs 


of hounds. No feafon can check 
their a€tivity : troops of hunters re- 
pair to the fields by the break of 
day, and purfue without intermif- 
fion their fugitive inhabitants. 

The moft common of the winged 
tribe are rails, partridges, {nipes, 
quails, and thrufhes. OF water. 
fowl there is great abundance. Rails 
and partridges coft about two-pence 
halfpenny a-piece; {nipes are fome- 
what dearer, as the Cypriots account 
them a delicacy. All other birds 
are fo cheap, that they are rather 
given away than fold. ‘he becaficos 
and ortolans are remarkably fat; 
and fo numerous, that the peafants 
think they make a good market 
when they can difpofe of them at the 
rate of a penny for a bunch, or a 
dozen. They are caught in greatelt 
abundance near the village of St. 
Nappa: part of them they carry to 


the city: but they generally wring . 
off their heads and claws, oahdl 


them, and then put them into vinee 
gar, with fome ingredients proper 
for preferving them, In this manner 
they keep them a whole year, and 
fell them at the fame price as the 
reft, The grand vent for thefe birds 
is among the Europeans of Larnac, 
who fend them to England, France, 
Holland, and fometimes to various 
parts of the Ottoman empire. It is 
truc that they convey none to Tur- 
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key, except to their correfpondents, 
for the private ufe of their families ; 
but there are exported every year 
from the ifland four hundred barrels, 
fome of which contain two, and 
others four, hundred of thefe birds, 
The moft common method of cook- 
ing them in Cyprus is, to {plit them 
inthe middle, and to put them on 
the gridiron, with a flice of bread, 
and a little parfley:, when broiled 
in this manner, they form a moft 
delicious meal. 

In the months of July and Au- 
gut the fields are covered with 
flocks of vultures; but it appears 
that this is only a refting place for 
them in their paflage to fome other 
country. All other birds, the be- 
cafico not even excepted, lay their 
eggs here, though it is pretended 
that no nells of the latter have ever 
yet been feen in the ifland: but this 
sno more true in Cyprus than in 
athoufand other places, where the 
fame thing has been aiferted with as 
little foundation. 

Among the venemous animals 
here, there is a kind of ferpent, the 
Greek name of which fignifies the 
deaf fnake: its bite is mortal; its 
body is about two feet in length, 
and an inch in diameter; its colour 
isblack and yellow, and it has two 
{mall horns on its head, The Greeks 
have named it very improperly, for 
it is by no means deaf, It gene- 
rally frequents corn. fields ; and the 
reapers, befides wearing bufkins, fix 
{mall bells to their fcythes, in order 
tofrighten it away. This precau- 
tion would indeed be altogether ufe- 
lefs, had nature deprived it of the 
organs of hearing. At the village 
of Tremitiu there is, it is faid, a 
Greek family, in whom the virtue 
of curing the bite of this ferpent is 
hereditary, 1 faw two people 
wounded apply to a relation of this 
family, who cured them merely by 
touching them. All thofe who def- 
piled this remedy, became vittims 
to their incredulity, and died {ome 
lime after, It is very true that all 
the virtue confifts in a fecret known 
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only to thefe people; for, in touch- 
ing the wound, they dextcroufly ap- 
ply a certain powder, which caufes 
a moft acute pain, but it vanifhes in 
amoment. The tarantula of Cyprus 
is akind of fpider, of a brown colour 
inclining to black, and covered with 
long hair: its bite is not mortal ; 
but it is, neverthelefs, dangerous, 
and often occafions excruciating 
pain, accompanied with a fever. 

That of the galley is, however, 
incurable. This is a thin flat ani- 
mal, about a foot and a half long ; 
of a yellow colour, and furnifhed 
with a multitude of legs, which it 
moves uniformly, like the oars of a 
galley ; hence it has acquired its 
name. 

There is here alfo a black ferpent, 
about a yard, or a yard and a half, 
long, but it is not venemous: people 
take it in their hands without dan- 
ger; and, having ftripped off its 
ikin, broil the fleth, which is faid to 
be extremely well tafted. 

The horfes of Cyprus are not pro- 
per for the courfe; but at Paphos 
there are fome highly efteemed for 
their pace called ciapcun, a kind of 
accelerated trot, which they will 
continue the fpace of fix whole 
hours. over hills and plains, without 
fatiguing the traveller. The affes 
have the fame pace, as well as the 
mules, which are reckoned the beft 
in the whole Levant. 

The oxen here are lean, and of a 
{mall fize. The Greeks never eat 
beef ; for they hold it as a maxim, 
that the animal which tills the 
ground, which is the fervant of man, 
and the companion of his noble la- 
bours, ought not to be ufed for food. 

The mutton is juicy and tender; 
the tails of fome of the fheep, which 
are remarkably fine, weigh upwards 
of fifty pounds; and there are many 
of thefe animals that have three, and 
even five, horns, To fatten them, 
recourle is never had to caftration 3 
this operation is generally performed 
on kids, which fupply provifions for 
the fummer. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the flecks of goats 
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feen here, The great cleanlinefs of 
this animal, the variety of its colours, 
and its {potted fkin, afford a {peftacle 
truly interefting. When fulpended 
from a rock, or traverfing the plains, 
its agility and wanton gambols form 
an agreeable contraft with the dig- 
nity of other animals. 

The greyhounds are excellent for 
the chafe, and the lightning is fcarely 
more rapid than their flight: no 
fooner have they darted forwards, 
than they are feen on their prey; 
and, on this account, thofe who wifh 
to enjoy long fport, take care to 
chufe the heaviefi. Greyhounds of 
a good breed have the ears and the 
tail white, and exceedingly foft ; 
Jong, nervous, and ne thighs ; 
and the reft of their body red. 

What difference, comparatively 
fpeaking, there is between the know- 
ledge of modern andancient Greece! 

e no longer find that land fa- 
voured by nature, and fertilized, as 
one may fay, by the dews of genius, 
We no more behold that enchant- 
ing climate, which, under a pure 
and ferene fky, gave birth to chil- 
dren whofe cradles were furrounded 
by the fine arts—-where thofe elo- 
quent voices were heard, whofe 
powerful charms infpired every 

eart with the fire of patriotifm, 
and the enthufiafm of liberty; and 
where the people, even, endowed 
with that exquifite feeling, and that 
delicacy of tafte and fentiment, 
which can relifh real beauties, were 
at once the judges and the protec- 
tors of genius.—Ignorance, at pre- 
fent, is completely triumphant, Be- 
ing a Rupid adorer of gold, the Ma- 
hometan difdains thofe noble and 
honeft means of procuring it which 
the cultivation of the arts offers him, 
and is acquainted with no other than 
tyranny and oppreffion. Of the 
truth ef this obfervation the king- 
dom of Cyprus, all Syria, the greater 
part of Afia, and Turkey in Eu- 
rope, are melancholy proofs. No 


arts are cultivated there but fuch as 
are abfolutely neceflary, or fuch as 
are incompatible with calm reflec- 
tion, and delicacy of fentunent, The 
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wants of the inhabitants fupport, 


alfo, a few,manufaétories, the pros 
duce of which is, however, {carcely 
fufficient for their confumption, 
Every thing here has been fubjetted 
to the yoke of defpotifm ; every 
ney has difappeared; and a pro, 
found darknefs broods over this te. 
gion, once fo fryitful in wonders, 
But an ancient temple is majeftic, 
even in its ruins: the friend of the 
arts {till treads with refpe& the 
foil which is intermixed with the 
afhes of fo many great men; he ex. 
ercifes his recolleétion to honour 
their memory ; and, in a fhort mo 
ment of illufion, thinks he ftill hears 
them in their f{cattered tombs. If 
this is no longer the country of 
fcience, it is that of remembrance, 
On the fight of an aged and vene- 
rable tree, how often have I faid to 
myfelf, ‘Here, perhaps, in the 
courfe of his peregrinations, the di- 
vine Homer ftudied nature, and 
compofed his fublime hymns; or 
here the homely Socrates, difcourfing 
on virtue and the nature of the 
Deity, became, in the eyes of thole 
who heard him, the moft beautiful 
of mortals.”? The wildeft {pot, con- 
fecrated by this idea, was converted 
into a temple; and the humbleft in- 
dividual fhared, for a moment, the 
genius of that god whom his imagi- 
nation placed in it. One can eafily 
perceive in the modern Greeks the 
defcendants of thefe great men 
A certain elevation of ideas fhews 
what they have been ; but that 
fhrewdne(s by which they were dil 
tinguifhed, is, at prefent, only a ta- 
lent for mifchief. They are ac- 
bone with every trick thatthe 
eepeft cunning, and the moft in- 
genious deception, can fuggeft; and 
the. net which they throw around 
you is wove with fo much art, that 
it e{capes the notice of the moft' vi- 
gilant eye. Few of them cultivate 
literature, which is known only 
among a {mall number of the monks} 
and the utmoft effort of their genius 
often is, to read the Greek without 
underftanding it, 
ae Qy 
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On taz SITUATION or tue anctent PORTUS ICCIUS, 


BY THE REV. MR. LYON, F.A.S. 


From Mifcellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. 


HE following arguments are 

offered, to fhew the Portus 
Iecius of Julius Cafar could not 
have been at Calais, as many have 
fuppofed ; nor to the eaftward of 
it; but that it was to the weftward, 
and at Boulogne, 

I am inclined to believe, that 
every one, who examines this very 
remote period of our hiftory, with- 
out rejudice or partiality to any 
opinions revioufly formed, will 
beinclined to conclude, that feveral 

erfons have been led into con- 
ferable errors, by taking it for 
granted the coafts of French Flan- 
ders, and the eaftern parts of our 
ifland, have continued nearly in 
the fame ftate during eighteen or 
hineteen centuries. 

Though it may now be impoffible 
to determine, with any great degree 
of accuracy, how much the fea may 
have loft or gained upon each coaft 
fince the expedition of Julius Cefar 
to Britain, yet it is certain, there 
have been great alterations; and if 
we may judge from the prefent ap- 
pearance of the low and flat coaft 
which is to the eaftward of the high 
cliffs oppofite Dover, the Portus 
Iccius, could not have been fituated 
where many have placed it. 

As there are ftill different opi- 
nions concerning the fituation of 
this port; it may be prudent to at- 
tend, firft, to what Julius Czefar 
himfelf has faid of it, in the fhort 
account he has left us of his em- 
If we may judge from 
his own words, the Portus Iccius 
was in the province of the Morini, 
and this province was the neareft 
on the continent to our ifland. 

He does not fay, that he em- 
barked at the neareft point of land 
on the continent to our ifland; but 
that he embarked at the moit com- 
modious port, in the neareft pro- 


vince, and that the paflage from 
this port was about thirty miles 
crofs the channel. 

It is far more than probable, the 
information refpeéting the diftance 
of the port from our ifland were 
gained by C. Volufenfus of the 
merchants, who had frequently 
pafled over the water to trade 
with the Britons; than that the 
diftance was meafured by Julius 
Cxfar in his paflage; for, the 
Romans had not then made any 
confiderable progrefs in the art of 
navigation, neither do 1 believe 
they had any accurate method to 
determine how many knots a veffel 
would fail in an hour, when crof« 
fing a {trong current. 

Whether he obtained this knows 
ledge by informations, or by aétual 
admeafurement, fignifies but little 
to my prefent enquiry ; as the com- 
modioufnefs of the port, and the 
diftance of it from our ifland, are 
fo clearly recorded by Czefar him- 
felf ; but this clearnefs has not been 
thought fufficient to fix the fitua- 
tions, becaufe the diftance has not 
corre{ponded with the different ac- 
counts in more modern authors; 
and this has been a fource of con- 
troverfy among the literati for 
more than acentury. Where there 
are many different opinions on one 
and the fame hiftorical fa&, there 
muft unavoidably be fome errors 
introduced to fupport them. 

Thofe who have contended for 
Saint Omer’s being the ancient 
Portus Iccius have not very rigidly 
confined themfelves to the diftance 
as recorded by Julius Cefar; and 
yet they may perhaps have as much 
probability in their conjecture as 
thofe who have fixed it either at 
Graveling. Mardike, or Calais; for, 
from the prefent appearance of the 
coaft of French Flanders, the fites 
gle of 
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of all thefe places muft be of modern 
date, when compared with the 
tranfa&tions I am confidering. If 
Saint Omer’s (or the ancient Sithiu) 
had a capacious harbour at the time 
of Julius Czfar’s embarkation, or 
at any more modern period of our 
hiftory, it will follow, that the 
prefent coaft, from the high land 
weftward of Calais, and to a con- 
fiderable diflance eaftward of it, as 
well as much of the low and flat 
country between the prefent fhore 
and the fuppofed harbour, were all 
overflowed by the fea, and a large 
track of fand ftill leaves ftriking 
marks of it; and, befides, the fea 
has been for a long courfe of ages, 
and ftill is, receding from the mari- 
time towns of French Flanders. 

By admitting, what cannot with 
any reafon be denied, there are 
fufficient data to conclude, that 
neither the fites of Graveling, Mar- 
dike, or Calais, were habitable in 
the days of Julius Cafar, and, if 
they were not continually under 
water, they were certainly fre- 
quently covered with the high tides. 

Camden tells us, we are informed 
by L’Hofpital, the great and learned 
chancellor of France, who was well 
acquainted with the antiquities ‘of 
that kingdom, that Calais was far 
from being an ancient town ; neither 
was it of any note till Philip Earl 
of Boulogne walled it round only a 
few years prior to its being taken 
by the Englifh. 

I believe it will be a difficult 
tafk to find any place near Calais 
which has the leaft appearance of 
ever having been a commodious 
natural harbour for the Morini, or 
the Gaulifh merchants to have 
failed from, who traded with the 
Britons; and as for their buildings 
and any part of the prefent har- 
bour, they have no pretentions to 
any high antiquity. 

If there was no fafe and com- 
modious natural harbour for the 
Morini at Calais, there is not any 
reafon to conciude, from the ac- 
count which Calar has given us of 
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them, that they were arrived at 
fuch a degree of perfeétion in the 
mechanic arts as to be able to fence 
againft the feas, and build one; or 
that they underftood the art of 
embanking, and draining lands for 
corn and paflure, and, if they did 
not, all low lands in a ftate of 
nature, and where the fea had any 
inlet, contained ftagnant and cor- 
rupt water. 

But admitting there wasa natural 
harbour at Calais, or to the eaftward 
of it, as many have fuppofed; it 
cannot be granted, that the Roman 
Emperor would encamp on the 
low and f{wampy ground on the 
coaft, when there was fuch a track 
of high land near it; and efpecially 
as they had not at that time, if the 
piace was habitable, any water fit 
for ufe; for at prefent, with all the 
advantage of embanking and drain- 
ing, and cultivating the lands, the 
water is far from being good. 

But not only the Romans, the 
Morini, and every other people, as 
they have arrived at the firft ftage 
of civilization to aflociate together, 
and quit a rambling life, have 
uniformly fought for a fettlement 
near fome ftream, or {pring of frefh 
water, as they found it an article fo 
eflentially neceflary for their ex- 
iftence; and the eafy method of 
procuring it was fuch a defirable 
object, that even men in a ftate of 
nature could not overlook it, It 
was avarice, or neceflity, in. the 
more advanced {tages of civiliza- 
tion than Julius Czacfar found the 
Morini, in which firlt tempted men 
to fettle in bogs, in marfhy and 
unwholefome fituations, to breathe 
corrupted air, and to drink putrid 
water, while they were endeayour- 
ing to drain and cultivate the foil 
for the fake of future profpeéts. 

As the whole coaft of French 
Flanders has not the leaft appear- 
ance favourable to the fuppofition 
of there having been a natural hars 


bour, either at Graveling, Mardike, 


or Calais, it will be neceflary to 
look to the wellward of thefe places 
an 
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and this will bring us to Whitfan, 
or Boulogne, 

Camden appears to have founded 
his opinion of the Portus Iccius 
being at Whitfan, on finding it re- 
corded in ancient chronicles, that 
feveral perfons of eminence had, in 
a courle of ages, paffed over the 
water, between Dover and_ this 

lace. 

As the valley at Boulogne is the 
only place in the province of the 
Morini, where there are any traces 
of a good natural harbour, and 
where the merchants and natives 
could fecure their veffels; fo is it 
the only one that will anfwer in 
every particular with the account 
which Julius Czefar has given us of 
his expeditions, He tells us, he 
had colleéted at Portus Iccius about 
eighty fhips, which he thought 
fuficient for the tranfporting two 
legions, and he had alfo eighteen 
fhips of burden, which were wind- 
bound in a port, or bay, about eight 
miles off, and which could not 
reach the place of rendezvous, 

Rather than mifs an opportunity 
for failing, he ordered his cavalry 
to march to the eighteen fhips, and 
to embark from the other port, 
while he failed from the Portus 
Iccius. and {tretched over towards 
our ifland. Though he has not 
particularly mentioned the wind, it 
muft have been confiderably to the 
weftward of the fouth, by detaining 
the eighteen fhips in the bay, eight 
miles to the eaftward of him; and 
with a fouth-weft wind, and an 
ebbing tide, he might {tretch acrols 
ina ftraight courfe from Boulogne 
to the port or bay between the two 
hills, and in the valley at Dover. 
If he had failed from Calais, or 
from any place to the eaftward of 
it, he could not with his little fkiil 
and experience in failing a vetfel 
have reached Dover, and his know- 
ledge in failing in currents, tacking, 
and turning to windward, we may 
eafily guefs at by what he has re- 
corded of his {econd expedition. 
He tells us, he left his port this 
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time with a gentle fouth-weft wind; 
but about the middle of the night, 
by the breeze ceafing, he could not 
hold his courfe, but was driven 
confiderably to the north-eaft ; nei- 
ther does it appear he could have 
reached our ifland, without a con- 
fiderable exertion with the oars. 

From this plain faét, we may 
eafily judge, that, if Julius Cafar 
had failed from Calais, or from any 
place to the eaftward of it, he never 
could, with all his art, have got fo 
far to the fouthward as Dover, upon 
his firft making our ifland; but that 
he did anchor in the valley, where 
the town is now fituated, is, I be- 
lieve, too well eftablifhed to be 
controverted, The diftance of 
thirty miles, between Dover and 
Boulogne, is a firong proof that 
the Portus Iccius was -at the laft 
mentioned place, But, in order to 
clear the fubje&t of fome farther 
difficulties which have been ftarted, 
it may be neceffary to confider what 
Czar has recorded of his voyage, 
after he anchored in the bay at 
Dover; for it appears to me, that 
he has been miftaken in more 
inftances than one. 

Cafar, after holding a counfel 
on board his veffels, in the valley 
at Dover, judged it neceflary to 
weigh anchor; and, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they 
fteered to the northward, with the 
wind and tide in their favour; and, 
after failing about eight miles, he 
fays, he drew up, or ftationed his. 
fleet near an open and level fhore. 

As the current fets at the rate of 
three miles in an hour at leaft, it is 
very probable Cefar was carried 
farther than he eftimated; but, as 
Deal nearly anfwers the diftance 
as mentioned by Cufar, this has 
been fuppofed to have been the 
place of his landing, and fome pre- 
tended preofs have been oficredqn 
favour of it. 

_ Near the beach between the town 
of Deal and Walmer caftle, there 
are. fill (or lately were) remaining 
fome faint traces of a breaft work, 

which 
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which was very probably caft up 
during fome of the civil broils 
which have happened in our ifland; 
and this work has been afcribed to 
Julius Cafar, but upon no better 
authority than being between eight 
and nine miles from Dover, and 
this has been frequently produced 
as a corroborating proof of it’s 
being the landing place of the 
Romans, 

The advocates for Deal being 
the place where Julius Cafar firft 
landed, fhould have taken a little 
time to confider in what ftate the 
coaft between Walmer and Thanet 
was at this very diftant zra of our 
hiftory. 

If there he any credit to be paid 
to fome of the early hiftorians, or 
if we may judge from the large 
track of fand-hills, which take up 
the {pace between the prefent fhore 
and the remains of the ruins of 
Richborough cattle (a {mall parcel 
of arable and pafture ground ex- 
cepted), there cannot be any doubt 
but the whole was a part of the fea 
at the time of Czefar’s defcent upon 
Britain ; and as for the old breait- 
work, and the fite of the prefent 
town of Deal, they are but of 
yeflerday, when compared with the 
tranfaGtions I am confidering. 

When Cefar had difcovered this 
open and level fhore where he 
ftationed his fhips, he was at a lofs 
to find a proper place to land at, 
for it4s-plain from his own account 
of the bufinefs (which we may be 
affured is as much in his.own favour 
as poflible) that he met with fuch 
a vigorous refiftance from the na- 
tives, that his men would not face 

them; he therefore prudently re- 
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called them, and ordered them on 
board his gallies, and they then 
rowed from his fhips till they came 
to a place where they could flank 
the Britons, and it was then they 
beat them off by the affiftance of 
the fhips, the arrows, and engines 
of the Romans. This fkirmihh, 
which happened upon the fhore, 
previoufly to Cafar’s landing his 
men, muft have been at a place 
where there was a depth of water for 
the veffels of the Romans to pafs 
beyond the front line of the Britons, 
or they could not have flanked 
them; and this place if we may 
judge from the prefent appearance 
of the country, was near the main 
mouth of the river Wanfum, and 
where the Romans, who followed 
afterwards, built a caftle, which was 
called Rutupia. 

This very nearly correfponds 
with Czfar’s account; for he in- 
forms us, as I have already re- 
marked, the port he failed from was 
thirty miles from our ifland; that 
he after reaching our coaft, failed 
eight miles farther, which together 
make thirty-eight; and, if we add 
the diftance he was probably carried 
by the current farther than he 
eftimated, and likewife the ma- 
neeuvring his vellels to gain the 
advantage of the Britons, we fhall 
have the diftance of about forty 
miles between Portus Iccius and 
Rutupia, as mentioned by Strabo, 
and the landing-place round a pro- 
rontory according to Dion Caflius, 
without making two different kinds 
of ftadia, or wiredrawing the Ro- 
man foot, to perplex a clear and 
plain narrative. 


On tue USES ann VALUE or CHESNUT TREES, 


BY NATHANIEL KENT, ESQ. 


From the Tranfactions of the Soctety of Arts, Manufaftures, and Commertts 


INCE I have had the honour of 
« ¥ becoming a member of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufadiures, and Commerce, I 


have read with great fatisfation Mr. 
Majendie’s jud:cious remarks upon 
the Spanifh chefnut, in the ninth 
volume of tieir Tranfaétions, page 
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17; and obfervation and experience 
have long convinced me, that it is 
the mof profitable tree that can be 
planted. Although the character 
which he gives of it, has in a great 
meafure anticipated what I had to 
fay in its favour, ftill I am per- 
fuaded a few more particulars rela- 
tive to it, will not be confidered im- 
pertinent or ill-timed, though it may 
in fome inflances carry the ap- 
pearance of repetition. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Ma- 
jendie, that, for hop-polesand ftakes, 
it has.no equal, in point of durabi- 
lity, and confequently no under- 
wood can be applicd to thofe pur- 
poles with equal profit. He feems 
to think, indeed, that it is not fo 
quick in its growth as afh, upon a 
moift foil: I think it is not; but, 
upon a fand or loam, I apprehend it 
will keep full pace with the afh, 
and attain fufficient fize for hop- 
poles, in fourteen years, and be 
worth at that age two guineas a hun- 
dred, and laft, with proper care, 
twenty years; whilft afh, which 
feldom comes to fufficient fize in 
lefs than twenty years, will only 
bear two thirds of the price, and 


. decay in half the time. 


For gates and hurdles it is equally 
good; and being lefs heavy than 
oak, is another great recommenda- 
tion to it, as it is removed from one 
ge to another with greater eafe. 

o thefe and many other purpofes, 
chefnut, trained and cut as under- 
wood, is peculiarly adapted ; and, 
in eg of beauty, no wood fur- 
palles it ; as it admits of clofe plant- 
Ing, runs ftrait in its branches, and 
always appears florid and healthy. 

I fhall next confider the value of 
the Spanifh chefnut for timber, in 
which (except for the unrivalled 
purpofes of fhip-building) it will be 
found for molt ufes equal to the 
oak, and in buildings and out-door 
Work much fuperior. 

In 1676, an anceftor of the pre- 
fent Mr. Windham, of Felbrigg, in 
Norfolk, had the merit of being a 
confiderable planter of chefnut, In 
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the {pace of fifty years, it is, pres 
fumed, thefe plantations required 
thinning, as his fucceifor, about that 
time, began to apply this timber to 
ufeful purpofes upon his eftate. 

The firlt account is, of the branch 
or limb of a chefnut, about thirteen 
inches fquare, which, in the year 
1726, was put down as a hanging 
polt for a gate, and carried the gate, 
without alteration, fifty-two years, 
when, upon altering the inclofures 
of the farm, where it ftood, it was 
taken up under my direétion, and, 
appearing to be perfeétly found, was 
put down for a clapping-poft in an- 
other place, 

In 1743, a large barn was built 
with fome of this timber, and is now 
as found in every part, beams, prin- 
cipals, and fpars, as when firft the 
barn was built: about the fame time 
feveral chefnut pofts and rails were 
put down, which I have fince feen 
removed ; and, after ftanding thirty 
or forty years, generally appeared 
fo found, as to admit of being fet up 
in fome other place. 

The laft inftance I fhall mention, 
though not of long date, will fhew 
the great fuperiority of this timber 
over Oak in fences. In the year 
1772, the prefent Mr. Windham 
made a large plantation in his park, 
which was fenced with pofts and 
rails, converted from young oaks 
and chefnuts of the fame age and 
fcantling, fuch as were picked out 
of a place where they ftood too 
thick, Laft year, upon Mr, Wind- 
ham’s enlarging this plantation, it 
was neceflary to remove this fence; 
when the chefnut pofts were found 
as found as when they were firlt put 
down, but the oak were fo much 
watted juft below the furface of the 
ground, that they could not be ufed 
for the fame purpofes again, without 
the affiftance of a {pur to fupport 
them. 

To thefe modern proofs of the 
utility and durability, we may join 
the authority of Evelyn, an author 
of eftablifhed reputation, who afferts,, 
it is good for “ mill-timber and 

 water- 
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*¢ water-work, and that great part 
“ of our ancient houfes in the city 
** of London were built with it, and 
that it does well for table and other 
“* furniture.” 

As a candid quoter of Fvelyn, 
however, I admit that he fays, in 
another place, that he “ cannot ce- 
+ lebrate this tree for its finccrity ; 
* it being found (contrary to oak) 
* it will make a fair fhow outward- 
“ly, when it is all decayed'and 
** rotten within; but that this is in 
* fome fort recompenfed, for the 
*¢ beams have the property of being 
* fomewhat brittle, of crackling, 
* and giving warning of danger.” 

Yo account for this drawback in 
Mr. Evelyn’s Opinion, it will be 
proper to obferve, that this certainly 
3s the cafe with old chefnut, that has 
been fuflered to ftand beyond the 
time of its attaining its full growth: 
it is then the worft of ai! timber, 
being more brittle and more apt to 
crack, and fly into {piinters than 
any other: but I have never known 
this to be the cafe with young chei- 
nut; and therefore, in point of ceco- 
nomy, it fhould never be fuflered to 
fiand longer than the points of the 
branches, and the complexion of 
the bark, indicate it to be in a grow+ 
ing or healthy ftate; which is not 
very difficult to afcertain, by a per- 
fon accufltomed to make oblerva- 
tion’ upon timber, And it is this 
very circumflance, when properly 
attended to, that makes this timber 
more profitable than mof{t others ; 
for it is fo early ufeful, that if it 
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be cut when it fquares only fix 
inches, it will be as durable as an 
oak of fix times its fize and ‘age, 
This is in a great meafure accounted 
for, by its having fo liwle fap in 
proportion to other trees, as it will 
feldom exceed im_ thicknefs the 
breadth of the bark; whereas the 
fap of an oak will often be from an 
inch to two inches thick, which is 
not only ufelefs, but, if fuffered to 
remain, tends very much to the de. 
ftruétion of the timber: in- other 
refpeéts, the duration of the chef- 
nut may be aceounted for, from its 
being lefs affeted by worms or in- 
fe&ts, than other timber; otherwife 
it would be impoffible that fuch 
roofs as King’s College, Cambridge, 
built in the reign of Henry VI, 
with cheinut, and many other 
equally ancient buildings, flould 
have lafled fo long, and be ftill in 
a perfett ftate, as many of them are, 

Therefore, like Mr. Majendie, I 
earncftly wifh to fee the culture of 
this mott valuable plant, extended 
over every part of the kingdom, as 
it mult prove highly beneficial to 
the public, 

But let no one be afraid of cut 
ting it too young ; for, let this tree 
be ever io {mall, 1f it is large enough 
for the purpofe for which it is 
wanted, it will be the lefs liable ‘to 
decay, from its youth; and, if un- 
derwood be the objeét, the proverb, 
in beech countries, will be fully 
verified, ** Cut wood and_ have 
wood,” 





From the Same. 


Readily comply with the wifh of the wheat which grew upon. the 


the Society, that I would inform 


then of the quantity and value of 


acre and ahalf of land that I fet 
with potatoes in the {pring of 1790, 
inltead 


* In the ninth volume of thefe TranfaCtions, page 38 to 44, is inferted an account 
given by Samuel Dunn, Efgq. of an experiment made on onc acre and a half of land, 
which was cultivated by him with potatoes, inftead of lying under a fummer fallow; 
and the Society having this year received the above account from’ Mr. Dunn, ftating the 
advantages retulting from that practice, the filver mnedal was voted to him for thefe com: 


miunications. 
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On the Cultivation of Land with Potatoes. 


inftead of having a fummer fallow 
to kill weeds and quick grafs. as I 
had been advifed to do; and which 
wheat was fown on that fame land 
from whence the potatoes were 
taken in the month of O&ober fol- 
lowing, with only one ploughing, 
and no frefh manure, 

The account will, I doubt not, 
be very pleafing to the Society, as 
well becaufe of its extraordinary 
value, as that it will further prove 
how beneficial the growth of gr 
toes is, and the eafieft and moft ad- 
vantageous way of bringing land 
into order, when filled with noxious 

eds, as mine was. 

iii wlieat has been all threfhed 
out, and meafured under my own 
infpeétion, and produced eight 
quarters and a half of clean corn. 

, f. sd. 
Six quarters, fold for feed, 

at 445. — 13 40 
Two quarters and a haif 

more, not fold, 14 bufhels 

of which we kept for our 

own feed (the price of 

wheat is fallen): there- 

fore fay, at 415. 
Hinder ends from ditto, 2 

bufhels, at 3s. 
Straw from ditto, 16 threave, 

at 1s. 6d. 
Short ftraw from do, worth 


Expences attending the growth of the 
wheat, €c. 
he sid 


Ploughing an acre and a 
half of land ~-oO 5 3 


— 


An ESSAY 


HE perception of relations, 
which is all that is meant 

by philofophy, is of infinite im- 
portance in regulating the heart 
and conduéting the affairs of life. 
Some truths are obvious, and can- 
not but be perceived, while others 
are attended with difficulties, which 
it requires the utmott efforts of the 

Vor. X, 


Paid for feed ts f 
Sowing and harrowing 6 
Weeding —o 
A boy to guard the wheat 
from the birds, 30 days, 
at 4d. 
Reaping the corn, being 
very thick grown and 
{trong corn, two men, 
two days, at 25, — — 
Waggons, horfes, and men, 
to bring ithome - — 
Threfhing 15 days in har- 
veft time, at 25. 
Dreffing the corn 
Rent for one year, at 20s. 
per acre, being the moft 
it has been let for, tho’ 
worth more — — 1 10 
Taxes on ditto, about —o 3 10 


re 


Total - £6 7 3 
This fum, deduéted from the total 
value as above, leaves 19/, 145. 9d. 
clear profit, the rent and taxes be- 
ing accounted for, 

I mut beg leave further to ob- 
ferve to the Society, that this ex 
periment of mine, made in fome 
degree under their fan@tion, will 
appear to have completely anfwered 
tne end propofed: the land is freed 
from the weeds and the quick grafs, 
with which it was over-run; the 
owner of it is very much benefited, 
in point of profit; and the country 
farmer convinced at leaft, if not in- 
formed, that this method of tillage 
may very prudently be praétifed in 
future. 


on GENIUS, 
underftanding to remove. Relas 
tions are not always immediately 
perceivable, even where there is a 
perception of the objeéts; but argu- 
mentation and long and _ tedious 
deduétions are fometimes neceffary. 
Many truths were unknown to the 
ancients with which the moderns 
are thoroughly acquainted, and “a 
the 
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the ingenuity of the human mind, 
difcoveries are ftill made, and new 
relations and conneétions will be 
continually opening upon us, till 
the, courle of nature fhall be ex- 
haulted. How thefe difcoveries 
are made, and what it is in the 
mind, which perceives them, and 
how that fomething, which is com- 
monly called genius, is afle€ted by 
external circum(tances, is the fub- 
ject of the prefent enquiry. 

It is the obfervation of a judicious 
author, * that oratory has nothing 
to do with the difcovery of truth.” 
In a difquifition, therefore, of this 
kind, we muft entreat your in- 
dulgence, though we fhall not amufe 
you with the flowers of rhetoric, 
or folicit your attentions by the 
delicacy and harmony of language. 

In order to difcufs this fubjeét, 
we muit examine a little the nature 
of the mind and the origin of our 
ideas, When we fpeak of the 
mind, I mean that which perceives 
and choofes, and not that which 
has, as {ome exprefs it, a power, 
capacity, or principle of aégtion 
which it never exercifes, For a 
power, which is never exerted, is 
an incomprehenfible power. 

Nothing can be the immediate 
objeé&t of the mind but ideas, By 
ideas we mean nothing but per- 
ceptions; and thefe perceptions are 
always clear and diftin&, in a come 
pound ratio, of the fimplicity of 
the relations, and the aptnefs of the 

erceptive organs to communicate 
he impreffions of external ob- 
jects. ‘The origin, therefore, of all 
our ideas muft be from without. 

But here, perhaps, it may be 
faid, that fome of our ideas are 
obtained by refleion. We grant 
it—but what ismeant by refleGtion? 
It doubtlefs means a perception of 
the agreement or difagreement of 
ideas, which are already in the 
mind :, and it is needlefs to obferve 
that the relation between two ideas 
cannot be perceived, before the 
ideas themfelves are obtained. 


Hence we may fafely conclude, 
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that fenfation is the primary me. 
dium, by which we obtain our 
ideas. 

All knowledge confifts in dif. 
covering the relations of thefe ideas; 
and the particular objeés which are 
at firft prefented to the mind havea 
powerful influence in dire€ting it to 
the difcovery of particular relations, 
And as genius, in general, confifls 
ina perception of relations, a 
facility in difcovering thofe of a 
diftinét branch is that which con- 
ftitutes a particular genius, 

There is a great variety in nations, 
and in individuals, for which per- 
haps a few obfervations will be 
fuficient to account. For upon 
examination we fhall find it 
abundantly evident, that it does 
not depend upon any original de. 
fe&t, or upon any difference in the 
contexture, or qualities of the mind, 
Much lefs than men in general are 
willing to allow, fhould in this in- 
ftance, be attributed to the energy 
of nature. We need only advert 
to the effe&ts of climate, laws, man- 
ners, and religions, to obtain a 
fatisfa€tory account of all the varie- 
ties of national genius. 

In almoft every country there is 
a particular turn of thought which 
is chara€teriftic, and is called the 
prevailing genius of the nation, 
Thus we find all the varieties 
among nations, that are to be found 
amongit individuals of the fame 
nation. In accounting for this 
variety, fomething it mutt be allow- 
ed, depends upon the conftitution 
of the body. In cold countries, 
it is obferved by naturalifts, that 
the body acquires a greater degree 
of firmnefs-and vigour, than in the 
warmer climates. The fibres are 
contraéted by the cold, and thence 
derive an additional elafticity and 
force. This might afford us a clue, 
which, if we had time to purfue it, 
would lead us to the difcovery of 
many important myfleries in the 
fyitem of intelle&tual nature. The 
hody is always-more or lefs affedted 
by the exercifés of the mind, This 
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js apparent, from the effctts of 
fludy upon flender and delicate 
conftitutions; for it is not the im- 
material, but the material part, that 
js worn out and relaxed by atten- 
tions. Here then is the true caufe 
of the fuperior courage, ftability, 
and perfeverance of the northern 
nations, and, in a great degree, of 
their improvements in philofophy 
and the arts of government. The 
conflitution of the body, as it is 
affetted by the climate, is not, how- 
ever, the only, nor perhaps the 
principal caufe of the diverfity of 
national genius, There is fuch a 
conneftion between the mechanic 
and the liberal arts, that they always 
go hand in hand in their improve- 
ment, And though they may in 
fome meafure be mutual affiftants, 
the latter, efpecially in the early 
flases of fociety, fhould be con- 
fidered rather as the confequence 
of the former. We can hardly ex- 
ect to find a knowledge of the 
baie, and any confiderable im- 
provements in the art of govern- 
ment, where there is not a know- 
ledge of agriculture and the ufcful 
arts, Nor can the ufeful arts ob- 
tain any tolerable degree of per- 
fetion, and not at the fame time 
effet a revolution in the genius 
and difpofition of the mind. 

The invention: of ufeful arts: is 
owing to neceffity. In warm cli- 
mates the means of fubfiftence are 
ealily obtained; the foil is fertile, 
and the fpontaneous produftions of 
the earth are nearly fufficient to 
fapport its inhabitants, They have 
little or no need of clothing and 
habitations, the invention and pro- 
curing of which employ much of 
the attention of the northern na- 
tions, The fpur to indultry is 
therefore wanting, and habitual in- 
dalence is the effe&t of conitant 
plenty. Thus in warm and fertile 


countries the mind contracts a 
fuperficial- and curfory habit of 
thinking; and {pends that time, 
which it knaws not how otherwile 
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to employ, in’ poetic raptures, and 
the illufions and dreams of fancy. 

In colder and lefs fertile coun- 
tries, the mind, in order to procure 
the neceflaries and conveniences of 
life, is early engaged in the inven- 
tion of arts, and the body inured 
to labour. Lands mult be culti- 
vated—houfes muft be built—cloth- 
ing, and utenfils muft be fabri- 
cated; thefe require the continual 
attention, and excite the inventive 
powers of the inhabitants, From 
an early habit of induftry, exercife 
ceafes to be a toil, and the intenfe 
application of the mind becomes 
a pleafing and neceflary employ- 
ment. For when once the mind 
has acquired a habit of application, 
it will not eafily be fatisfied with a 
fuperficial wandering from objec to 
objeét—it lofes that verfatility which 
accompanies indolence, and ac- 
quires a capacity of inveftigating 
every fubje€&t, with which its intereft 
is at all conne&ed. And where 
ever the foil of the country is not 
fo barren as to require the im- 
mediate and continual attention of 
all its inhabitants, the intervals will 
be {pent in the invention of arts— 
in facilitating labour—and in re- 
gulating the affairs of fociety. Per- 
plexities and difficulties arife in 
{ocieties in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. A divi- 
fion of property enfues—quarrels 
and difputes arife, which require 
the decifions of prudence—and at 
length the important difcovery is 
made, that the intereft of each 
individual is intimately connetted 
with the fecurity and unanimity of 
the whole fociety, In this train of 
improvement man-is led to the 
difcovery of philofophy and palitics, 
which flourifh only in cultivated 
countries, 

It may alfo be obferved, that 
from this habit of atrentuion their 
fenfations refpe& a lels variety of 
general objeéts, and their percep- 
tions, efpecially of fenfible ideas, 
are accompanied with lets con- 

gla fiderable 
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fiderable degrees of pleafure and 
pain. As their pleafuresand pains 
are lefs acute, they can attend 
longer to the [ame ideas, examine 
them on every fide, and difcover 
their moft remote and obfcure 
relations, For thefe reafons civi- 
lization and the improvement of 
the mind have been chiefly con- 
fined within the boundaries of the 
temperate climates. __ 

In countries, where little or no 
cultivation of land is neceffary, and 
in others, where the produce is not 
fuficient to repay the expence, 
there is no divifion of property— 
their laws are few, and their civil 
policy fuch, as requires the leaft 
poflible exertion of the mental 
faculties. This, without anv re- 
fource to a native defe& of the 
underftanding, is fufficient to ac- 
count for the ftupidity, and favage 
ftate of the inhabitants of Africa.— 
And, from the uniformity of caufes 
and effets, as it ever has, fo we 
have every rea'on to believe, that 
jt ever will debar them from the 
knowledge of aris and the con- 
veniencies of civilization. ‘i 

Should’ Egypt or the States of 
Barbary be produced as an excep- 
tion; my anfwer is ready. Their 
fubfiftence depends upon exercife 
and labour. ‘The regulation of the 
Nile was formerly an objeé of the 
higheft attention’, and by employing 
the invention of the inhabitants, 
produced the fame effeéts upon the 
mind, as the common method of 
cultivation in the fouthern parts of 
Europé and Afia. For this reafon 
perhaps, rather than on account of 
its frudiiferous qualities, the Nile 
obtained divine honours from the 
Egyptians, and with as much pro- 
priety as Ceres, Hermes, or Bac- 
chus, did from their Grecian vota- 
ries,’ The finall degree of civiliza- 
tion, which has at any time obtained 
among tle States of Barbary, may 
jufly be attributed to their ex- 
trattion, their proximity to the 
ocean, and a neceflity of obtaining 
2 part of their lubliftence from 


ome 


that dangerous and troublefome 
element. 


The fterility of the moft northern. 


egions, produces the fame effetts 
with refpe& to civilization as the 
too great fertility of the fouth, 
Nothing or very little, can be ob. 
tained from the foil; fithing and 
hunting afford the only means of 
a fubfiftence. The inhabitants are 
therefore, deftitute of property— 
have leifure to attend to nothing 
but the implements of their occupa. 
tions—and by their utmoft efforis 
are {carcely able to fupply the pre. 
fent -neceffities of nature. Thus 
we find it is the united teftimony of 
reafon and experience, that much, 
very much is efle&ed by habits, oc. 
cafioned by the climate and the 
nature of the foil, 

The influence of laws, religion, 
and manners, in affifting or re 
tarding the progrefs of knowledge, 
is very extenfive; but as thole are 
allo greatly affe€ted by the climate, 
I fhall only remark, that thofe laws, 
which afford the greateft fecurity; 
that religion which is the moft be- 
nevolent; and thofe manners, which 
are the moft open and ingenuous, 
are the beft adapted to improve the 
mind and form a regular and happy 
genius, ' 

Having accounted, upon general 
principles, for the variety of na- 
tional.genius, I fhall now makea 
few remarks upon that of indivi- 
duals.—Nations, with refpeé to the 
whole. globe, are as.-individuals 
with refpect to a nation; and the 
fame caufes which produce a na 
tional difference, have _ likewile 
their effefts upon individuals, But 
as the effects are more particular 
and limited, fo are likewife the 
caufes for even a defeét in the fen: 
fitive, organs, which may be 0c 
cafioned in a variety of ways, either 
by the operation of nature, the 
careleflnets of others, or by a per- 
fon’s own mifconduét, may de 
prive him of a particular kind of 
perceptions; and of the ideas, which 
are not perceived, he cannot dif 
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cover the relations. This however, 
js not a defect in the mind, but in 
the arrangement of the organic par- 
ticles. Hence it follows, that 
originally each individual may not 
ouly be capable of equal improve- 
ments, but may be capzble of fuc- 
ceeding equally in the difcovery of 
all kinds of relations. And that 
fome excel in one branch and fome 
in another may doubtlefs be imputed 
to particular impreffions and habits. 
The difcovery of truth affords a 
natural pleafure to the mind; and 
whatever ideas are at firft prefented, 
and whatever relations are at firit 
difcovered, have a natural effect 
in prepoffeffing the mind in favour 
of fuch difcoveries. For fo much 
depends upon the ideas, with which 
we are at firft acquainted, that in 
this way a genius, or an aptnefs to 
difcover a particular kind of rela- 
tions, may ealily be formed. 

We can eafily conceive of a poet 
or a philofopher, a mathematician 
ora painter, whofe particular genius 
is owing to no other caufe than the 
one I have mentioned. In fome 
inftances, we know, that it is in 
fat the cafe, and in others it may 
be equally true, though not fo eafily 
difcerned, 

The foul is an aétive principle, 
and is ever ready to receive im- 
preffions through the medium of 
the fenfes, Perhaps’it will not be 
amils to compare it to a pool or 
ciftern of water. Water is a fluid 
that preffes equally in every direc- 
tion; and though it preffes equally 
on every fide of the ciftern, it can- 
not be faid, that it tends to any one 
point in particular. Whenever a 
paflage is opened, through which 
but a {mall part of the fluid can 
efcape, every particle in the ciftern 
isimmediately direéted towards that 
point; and the longer the water 
continues to flow out in that direc- 
tion, the more force will be col- 
le&ted, till it becomes as great as the 
quantity and fituatiom of the. fluid 
are capable of producing. Thus it 
is with the mind, The force of a 
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fingle perception may turn it intoa 
particular direétion, And by pur- 
fuing a particular train of relations, 
the mind flows on in the difcovery 
of {uch relations, with as much eale 
and rapidity, as a ftream in a chan- 
nel to which it has been long ac- 
cuftomed. 

Other caufes, befides thofe which 
we have mentioned, may have 
their weight; but, in general, all 
the diverfity of genius muft be 
af{cribed to early impreffions, habits, 
and exercifes. Geniufes are not 
original, but acquired ; and all that 
is meant by an original genius is 
only an acquired habit of thinking, 
which is a little removed from the 
common road. Thus every perion, 
with the afliftance of thofe about 
him, may be confidered as the author 
of his own genius. If what has 
been advanced be falfe, let it be re- 
je&ted; for truth is the diadem of 
heaven; and whatever is eftahlifhed 
upon the immoveable bafis of ex- 
perience, however it may differ 
from thofe fyftems which are ¢om- 
mon, ought ever to meet with a 
cordial acceptance. What but an 
attachment to fy{tems, and a deep 
rooted prejudice, that there is an 
original difference in the minds of 
men, has hindered thoufands from 
ufing their advantages and adven- 
turing in the paths of {cience? 
What but this has deprived one 
half, and perhaps the better half, of 
our f{pecies of the means of know- 
ledge? They are early habituated | 
to think, that this is an attainment 
beyond the extent of their abilities, 
This is an infufferable barrier, and 
fufficient to account for the effeé. 
But there is nothing in nature, 
which fays to any individual, “ here 
fhall be the limits of thy improve- 
ment.” And may we not flatter 
ourfelves, that the time will come, 
when thefe prejudices fhall be re- 
moved — when we fhall all be united 
in advancing the common interefts 
of knowledge and happinefs! This 
may be confidered by fome as a 
chimerical expectation; but it is 
i —- founded 
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founded upon the prefent flattering 
appearance of the civilized world.— 
And whoever fhall contribute to 
the eftablifhment of fuch a revolu- 
tion, a revolution produétive of the 


on Genius. 


moft falutary effeéts in the intellec- 
tual fyflem, will be more deferving, 
than thofe who have conquered 
nations and laid the foundation of 
emp res. 


Or tue ANTIQUITIES near NAPLES. 


BY CAPT. SUTHERLAND, 


E loft no time in feeing the 

wonders of this extraordinary 
country. Our firft objc& was to 
follow /Eneas to the Cuman fhore ; 
and on our way thither, it was but 
juft to pay our oblations at Virgil’s 
tomb. ‘his celebrated monument 
is clofe to the top of the grotto of 
Paufilippe, on the left of the eaftern 
entrance. The infide is a fquare of 
twelve feet, with three niches for 
urns on the eaft and weft fides, two 
niches and a door, through which 
you enter, on the fouth, and the 
fame on the north. The roof is 
arched, and about nine feet high. 
The outfide was originally oftago- 
nal: but, the angles being worn 
away, It is now circular, and, at a 
diftance, looks like the remains of a 
{mall tower. The materials are of 
the common kind, and I did not ob- 
ferve any marble near it, except two 
modern in{criptions. 

Formerly, the tomb was furround- 
ed with laurels, but as every idle 
vifitor took a leaf, there is not a 
{prig left. We could not help ex- 
claiming againft fuch facrilege; but 
our-Ciccrone endeavoured to com- 
fort us, by faying that the Marquis 
Salcitro had ordered a new {et to be 
planted, 

The grotto of Paufilippe is at the 
weft end of the fuburbs of Naples. 
It is a public road cut through the 
mountain, near half a mile in length, 
and wide enough for two carriages 
to drive abreaft. Its height is very 
irregular, in fome parts eighty feet, 
and at others only five-and-twenty. 
In the day-time. you may fee from 
one end to the other, by the help of 
two large apertures, cut diagonally 
from the ecnter of the grotto to the 


furface of the mount ; but, at night, 
we were obliged to vufe torches, 
which, when any number of vehi- 
cles are driving together, have a moft 


beautiful effect. The bottom, like , 


all Naples, is paved with fquare 
piece3 of lava. Its exaét date has 
not been afcertained. The common 
people infift that it was done by en- 
chantment; as a proof of which they 
aliedge, that no {tones were found 
near the entrance. It would be to 
no purpofe to tell them, that thofe 
who perforated the mount, very nae 
turally made ufe of the flone in 
building the town. 

But after all, the difficulty in ac- 
complifhing this paflage was by no 
means {fo great as one would at firft 
imagine; for the ftone is fo foft, 
that until it has been for fome time 
expofed to the air, you may crumble 
it to duft. Neither, in my opinion, 
is this celebrated excavation equal 
to the batteries, magazines, and com- 
munications, formed in the folid 
rock of Gibraltar by Mr. Inch, un- 
der the direftion of Generat Eliott, 
and continued with aftonifhing fuc- 
cefs by Major General O*Hara. 

After paffing the grotto, we drove 
toPuzzoli. ‘The road is remarkably 
pleafant, great part of it rimning be- 
tween groves of poplars, planted in 
regular order, to fuftain the vines, 
in the flyle of our hop-gardens, ‘The 
vines are loaded with grapes, ‘and, 
encircling the trees, form a variety 
of beautiful feftoons from one tree 
to another, in every direftion, The 
ground beneath is eithet covered 
with grafs, or laid out for corn. 

Turning a little out of the way to 
the right, we came to Lago D’Ag- 
nano, formerly a volcano, now a 
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romantic, beautiful lake. Clofe to 
it, is a little cave called Grotto del 
- Cane, from a vapour that rifes in it 
fo obnoxious to dogs, that it kills 
them in a few minutes ; and doubt- 
lefs it would have the fame effeét on 
man, or on any other animal, whofe 
head was held near the ground. 

Between Lago D’Agnano and 
Puzzoli, on the tide of another ex- 
tinguifhed volcano, called the Sol- 
faterra, we faw the Pifcatelli, or boil- 
ing {prings, ‘of whofe wonderful ef- 
fet, in turning lava and pumice 
flone into clay and into foil, 1 had, 
the fame evening, the fatisfaction of 
hearing a philofophical account from 
Sir William Hamilton, with which 
he has already favoured the public, 

We hired a boat at Puzzoli; and, 
after rowing about two miles acrols 
part of the celebrated Bay of Baia, 
with Virgil in my pocket, landed 
clofe to the Lucrine Lake, at the 
foot of Monte Nuovo. This moun- 
tain, which is feveral hundred yards 
in height, and above a mile in cir- 
cumference, was thrown up by the 
Lucrine Lake in a violent earth- 
quake in the year 1538. However 
{trange this may appear, fuch phe- 
nomena are by no means uncommon 
in Italy. The lake was of courfe 
much reduced by this eruption, and 
now only covers three or four acres. 
It is about ten yards from the fea, 
and has a fluice to communicate 
with it. 

After a fhort walk in a pleafant 
vineyard, we entered the Sibyl’s 
Cave, a road cut through a moun- 
tan in the ftyle of the grotto of 
Paulilippe, but on a {maller fcale. 
The pailage from the cave to her 
palace is only wide enough for one 
perfon, After defcending ten or 
twelve yards, we came to her baths, 
four {mall chambers with water {till 
inthem. We were carried through 
on men’s backs, with candles in our 
hands, and a{cending a little on the 
oppolite fide, came to the door of 
her palace ; but it was fo choaked 
up with rubbifh, that we were 
obliged to return without finding 
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an entrance; and paffing through 
her cave and a-wild fhrubbery on 
the weft of tt, we arrived at Lake 
Avernus, and on the oppolite banks, 
faw the grove where Aineas was to 
find the golden bough. 

‘the lake feems to have loft the 
noxious qualities which Virgil af- 
cribed to it; but this, 1 imagine, is 
owing to moft of the high trees, 
with which it was clofely furround- 
ed, being cut down, and little but 
brufhwood left. ‘The temple is at a 
{mall diftance on the right of the 
lake; we wifhed to go to it, but our 
Cicerone perfuaded us that it would 
be better to delay feeing that and 
the entrance into hell, until we hac 
been at Cuma, 

We therefore repaffed the Sibyl’s 
Cave, and returning to the Lucrine 
Lake, again embarked, and _pro- 
ceeded along the fhore to the foot 
of Nero’s palace, where the fand 
under the fea water is fo hot, that 
we could fcarcely touch it :—The 
effett of fubterraneous fire. 

The baths are above, Thefe are 
feveral large chambers, divided into 
different apartments for the men 
and women, with two fubterranean 
paffages leading to the water, which 
unite at the diftance of two hun- 
dred yards from the fpring. Here 
the heat is fo exceffive and infup- 
portable, that it is fuppofed no longer 
neceflary to continue the feparate 
paffages, fince even fhould perfons 
of different fexes advance thus far, 
there is no danger of their being no- 
ticed by each other, for to get here 
coft us great pain; and all our 
clothes, in a few feconds, were wet 
through with perfpiration. 

This is what they call bathing, for 
nobody can bear the water. One of 
our guides, for a pecuniary reward, 
brought a little in a bucket, and 
boiled fome eggs in it, which were 
afterwards ferved at our table ina 
fhady {pot on the adjoining claffic 
ground ; and we crowned this grate- 
ful repaft with the health of a fa- 
vourite fair, in a {miling bumper of 
real Falernian, from the very vine- 
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yards which have been celebrated 
by Horace. The wine was remark- 
ably good, and the charming toaft 
gave it a ftill higher flavour. I am 
convinced that it would have found 
its way to England, had not the 
Italians loft the art of preferving it. 
One muft therefore either drink it 
new or four, 

About two miles from Nero’s 
baths, we were fhewn the temple of 
Diana, a large dome, one half of 
which was deftroyed by an earth- 
quake, the other remains. The 
temple of Mercury is on the oppofite 
fide of amodern bridge. Thc dome 
is ftill entire, and is feventy feet in 
diameter. It has a fimilar effe& to 
the whifpering gallery at St. Paul’s. 
Part of the roof is lined with com- 
mon mofaic. The walls of the dif- 
ferent out-offices are {till ftanding, 


-and the court has been lately planted 


with lemon and orange trees, which, 
in time, will add greatly to the 
beauty of its appearance. This fpot 
feems to have been particularly fa- 
cred, for, not an hundred yards fur- 
ther, is a large of&agon tower, the 
remains of a temple of Venus Ge- 
netrix, but no other veliige of it is 
left: 

Here we again embarked, and 
after rowing fome little way along 
the fhore, landed and walked to the 
top of a hill, from which we had a 
view of the Elyfian Fields, and of 
Lake Acheron below us. The lake 
is changed, like Avernus, but the 
Elyfian Fields are ftill a beautiful 
wildernefs. On our way, we pafied 
feveral ancient burying-places, and 
a variety of other rums—ruins in the 
trueft fenfe of the word. for the 
whole is an heap of rubbifh. 

A little way beyond this, is the 
famous refervoir conftru€ed for the 
ufe of the Roman navy. The roof 
is fupported by forty-cight {quare 

illars, with a proportionable num- 
am of arches, fomcething in the ftyle 
of the Nun’s Ciftern at Gibraltar, 
but on a {cale fo much more grand, 
that it would contain above an hun- 
dred times the quantity of water. 


From this refervoir, we proceeded, 
through a vineyard, to an amazing 
fubterrancous building, fappofed to 
have been Nero's prifons, The gal- 
lery is about twelve feet hizh, and 
nine wide, We were told that it 
proceeds in a right Une from the 
entrance to the fea, and is divided 


‘into nearly an hundred apartments; 


but as it is full of ftones, and as the 
air is faid to be extremely hurtful, 
we could not prevail on ‘our guide 
to defcend to any diftance in this 
direftion; but, turning to the left, 
we entered a range of apartments in 
the form of a crofs, which we fup- 
pofed were for the officers, as the 
partition walls are only carried to 
within two feet of the arch. In the 
inmoft, fourteen bronze lamps were 
found. The niches in which the 
ftood, flill remain. On ftriking the 
ground, it returned a hollow found, 
as if there was a range of prifons 
beneath. 

As foon as we returned to day- 
light, we defcended to the fea-fde, 
to the tomb of Agrippina. It is an 
arched vault, fifteen feet long, and 
nine wide, almoft filled up with 
rubbifh. The walls are covered 
with elegant baffo-relievo miniature 
figures, in {mall {quare, remarkably 
neat and beautiful; one reprefentsa 
female deity, with extended wings, 
foaring in the air; two others are 
women reclining on a couch, but fo 
choaked up with fmoke and foot 
from the torches, that it is impoffible 
to determine who they are: the 
workmanfhip, however, one eafily 
perceives, exhibits the hand of a ca- 
pital mafter, who has difplayed fo 
much tafte, beauty, and harmony, 
that we are almoft tempted to forget 
Agrippina’s crimes; and, in pity- 
ing her fate, we redouble our horror 
at the inhuman parricide who fent 
her to her tomb. 

It is not known by whom this 
monument was ereéted ; and I think 
it not improbable, that it might have 
been ordered by Nero himfelf, fince 
he is reported to have faid, that, had 


he known how beautiful his mother 
was 
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was, he néver would have deftroyed 


her. 

Having now {een every thing on 
the coaft of Baia, we returned to 
Puzzoli, and, to. our ‘inexpreffible 
concern, found that it was too late 
to continue our excurfton to Cuma. 

Puzzoli. abounds with antiquities; 
but the temple of Jupiter-Serapis is 
the only one we had: time to fee. 
This was. one. of ‘the moft noble 
firutures yet brought. to light ; and 
we can never fufficiently. lament, 
that it has not been preferved in the 
ftate in which it was found. 

The court is a fquare of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and was fur- 
rounded by-a magnificent.colonnade, 
which, together with the roof and 

vement, were of beautiful marble. 
fe cofftaiced many elegant {tatues, 
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and every other religious ornament; 
but the king was feized with fuch 
an avidity for thefe treafures, that 
he had them all removed to his dif- 
ferent palaces, with the exception 
of four columns only, which are 
left, as a fample, before the entrance 
of the inner temple, each eighteen 
feet in circumference, and forty in 
height, The temple itfelf was again 
{topped up with rubbifh, after all 
its ornaments were taken away. 

In the center of the court, an 
altar was railed for facrifice ; but, as 
it was compoled of the fineft mate- 
rials, it was crufhed by the earth 
quake that buried the temple. The 
bafe ftill. remains, with the ring to 
which the victim was tied, and the 
veffels for holding its blood, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MOUNTAINS or ZUEMBERG. 


WITH A VIEW 


HESE romantic mountains are 

fituated clofe to the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhood of Bonne, and 
are thus mentioned by a late tra- 
veller—‘* I contemplate. in filence 
the {even mountains: one might fay, 
that Nature wifhed to fignalize her 
almighty power by teyminating that 
chain of hills, which extends hither 
from Bingen, by thefe enormous 
mafles accumulated, the. one upon 
the other, like waves of the. fea.— 
My eager looks were carried fome- 
times from the earth ’to their tops; 
fometimes from fummit to fummit; 
fometimes from one fpot to another: 
and in this ecftatic contemplation, I 
called to mind all the tales imagined 
on thefe mountains, to which fuper- 
{tition was pleafed formerly to ba- 
nifh ghofts and f{pettres, and difco- 
vered the moft fantaftic beings.” — 
One of thefe mountains, called 


ACCOUNT or 


THE 


OF THE SAME. 


Draekenfels, rifes rapidly from the 
Rhine towards the clouds, and of 
all affords the moft ftriking profpe&. 
Upon it are feen the remains of an 
old caftle, given by the eleflor Ar- 
nold I, in 1138, to Gerard, prevot 
of Bonne. 

To the eaft, Draekenfels is joined 
by means of an height full of ca- 
verns, and called Ropekammerchen, 
to Wolkenbourg, a mountain fup- 
pofed to be 1482 feet above the level 
of the Rhine. On the top of this 
mountain is a large quarry, which 
furnifhes ftones for ftair-cafes, and 
other purpofes of building, at Bonne, 
Cologne, Dufleldorff, &c. 

On many of the other mountains 
there are the veftiges of ancient 
ca{tles, which, according to general 
opinion, were built in 368 by the 
emperor Valentenian. 


FOX ISLANDS, 


BY WILLIAM COXE, A.M. F.R.S. 


NALASHKA, the chief of the 

Fox-illands, lies between 1500 

4nd 2000 verits due eait from the 
View. X. 


mouth of the Kamtchatka river: 
the other iflands to the eaftward 
{tretch towards N. E, He seckons 
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the length of Akutan at eighty 
verfts; Umnak at a hundred and 
fifty; and Unalathka at two hun- 
dred. No large trees were feen 
upon any of the iflands which he 
vilited, They produce underwood, 
{mall fhrubs, and plants, for the 
moft part fimilar to the common 
{pecies found in Kamtchaika, ‘The 
winter is much milder than the 
eaitern parts of Siberia, and con- 
tinues only from November to the 
end of March, ‘The {now feldom 
lies upon the ground for any time, 

Rein-deer, bears, wolves, ice- 
foxes, are not to be found on thefe 
iflands; but they abound in black, 
grey, brown, and red foxes; for 
which reafon they have got the 
name of Lyffie Oftrova, or Fox 
Iflands. Thefe foxes are ftronger 
than thofe of Yakut; and their 
hair is much coarfer, During the 


day they lie in caves and clifts of 
rocks; towards evening they come 
to the fhore in fearch of food: they 
have long extirpated the brood of 


mice, and other{mallanimals. They 
are not in the {malleft degree afraid 
of the inhabitants, but diftinguifh 
the Ruffians by the fcent; having 
experienced the effects of théir fre- 
arms. ‘he number of fea-animals, 
fuch as fea-lions, fea-bears, and {ea- 
otters, which refort to thefe fhores, 
are very contiderable. Upon fome 
of the iflands warm fprings and 
native fulphur are to be found. 
The Fox-iflands are in general 
verv populous; Unalafhka, which 
is the largeft ifland, is fuppofed to 
contain feveral thoufand inhabi- 
tants. Thele favages live together 
in feparate communities, compofed 
of fifty, and fometimes of two or 
even three hundred perfons; they 
dwell in large caves from forty to 
eighty yards long, fromm fix to eight 
broad, and from four to five high. 
"Lhe roof cf thele caves is a kind of 
wooden grate, which is firft {pread 
over with a layer of grafs, and then 
covered with earth. Several open- 
ings are made in the top, through 
which the inhabitants go up and 
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down by ladders: the fmalleft dwel- 
lings have two or three entrances 
of this fort, and the largeft five or 
fix. Each cave is divided into a 
certain number of partitions, which 


‘are appropriated to the feveral fami- 


lies; and thefe partitions are marked 
by means of ftakes driven into the 
eaith. The men and women fit 
on the ground ; and the children lie 
down, having their legs bound 
together under them, in order to 
make them learn to fit upon their 
hams. 

Although no fire is ever made in 
thefe caves, they are generally fo 
warm, that both fexes fit naked, 
Thefe* people obey the calls of 
nature openly, and without efteem- 
ing it indecent. They wath them- 
felves firft with their own urine, 
and afterwards with water, Even 
in winter they are always bare- 
footed: and when they want to 
warm themfelves, efpecially before 
they lay down to fleep, they fet fire 
to dry grafs and walk over it, Their 
habitations being almoft dark, they 
ufe particularly in winter a fort of 
large lamps, made by hollowing out 
a ftone, into which they put a rufh- 
wick and burn train oil. <A ftone 
fo hollowed is called Tfaaduck. The 
natives are white with black hair; 
they have flat faces, and are of a 
good {tatue. The men fhave with 
a fharp ftone or knife the circum- 
ference and top of the head, and 
let the hair which remains hang 
from the crown, The women cut 
their hair in a ftraight line over 
the forehead; behind they let it 
grow to a confiderable length, and 
tie it in a bunch. Some of the 
men wear their beards; others 
fhave or pull them out by the roots. 

They mark various figures on 
their faces, the backs of their hands, 
and lower parts of their arms, by 
pricking them firft with a needle, 
and then rubbing the parts with a 
fort of black clay. They make 
three incifions in the under-lip; 
they place in the middle one a Hat 


bone, or a fimall coloured ftone; 
and 
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and in each of the fide-ones they 
fix a long pointed piece of bone, 
which bends and reaches almoft to 
the ears. They likewife make a 
hole through the griftle of the 
nofe, into which they put a {mall 
piece of bone in fuch a manner as 
to keep the noftrils extended. They 
alfo pierce holes in their ears, and 
wear in them what little ornaments 
they can procure. 

Their drefs confifts of a cap and 
afur coat, which reaches down to 
the knee. Some of them wear com- 
mon caps of a party coloured bird. 
fkin. upon which they leave part 
of the wings and tail, On the 
fore-part of their hunting and 
fifhing caps they place a {mall 
board like a {creen, adorned with 
the jaw bones of fea-bears, and 
ornamented with glafs beads, which 
they receive in barter from the 
Rufians. At their feftivals and 
dancing parties they ufe a much 
more fhowy fort of caps. Their 
fur coats are made like fhirts, being 
clofe behind and before, and are 


put on over the head. The drefs 
of the men is made of bird fkins, 
that of the women of fea-otters and 


fea-bears, ‘Thefe fkins are dyed 
with a fort of red earth, and neatly 
fewed with finews, and ornamented 
with various ftripes of fea-otter 
fkins and leathern. fringes. They 
have alfo upper garments made of 
the inteftines of the largeft fea- 
calves and fea-lions. 

The veffels confift of two forts: 
the larger are leathern boats or 
baidars, which have oars on both 
fides, and are capable of holding 
thirty or forty people. The {maller 
vellels are rowed with a double 
paddle, and refemble the canoes of 
the Greenlanders, containing only 
one or two perfons: they never 
weigh above thirty pounds, being 
nothing but a thin fkeleton of a 
hoat covered with leather. In thefe 
however they pafs from one ifland 
to another; and even venture out 
to fea to a confiderable diftance. 
In calm weather they go out in 
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them to catch turbot and cod with 
bone-heoks and lines made of 
finews or fea-weed. They flrike 
fifh in the rivulets with darts. 
Whales and other fea animals 
thrown afhore by the waves are 
carefully looked after, and no part of 
of them is lot, The quantity of 
provifions which they procure by 
hunting and fifhing being far too 
{mall for their wants, the greateft 
part of their food confifts of fea- 
wrack and fhell-fifh, which they 
find on the fhore. 

No ftranger is allowed to hunt or 
fifth near a village, or to carry off 
any thing fit for food. When they 
are on a journey, and their pro- 
vifions are exhaulted, they beg from 
village to village, or call upon 
their friends and relations for af- 
filtance, 

They feed upon the flefh of all 
forts of fea animals, and generally 
eat itraw. But if at any time they 
choofe to drefs their vi€tuals, they 
make ufe of an hollow flone: 
having placed the fifh or flefh 
therein, they cover it with another, 
and clofe the interftices with lime 
orclay. They then lay it horizon- 
tally upon two ftones, and light a 
fire under it. The provifion in- 
tended for keeping is dried without 
falt in the open air, They gather 
berries of various forts, and lily 
roots of the fame f{pecies with thofe 
which grow wild at Kamtchatka, 
They are unacquainted with the 
manner of dreffing the cow-parfnip, 
as prattifed in that peninfula; and 
do not underftand the art of dif- 
tilling brandy or any other ftrong 
liquor from it. They are at prefent 
very fond of fnuff, which the 
Ruilians have introduced among 
them. 

No traces were found of any 
worfhip, neither did they feem to 
have any forcerers among them. If 
a whale happens. to be caft on 
fhore, the inhabitants aflemble with 
great marks of joy, and performa 
number of extraordinary ceremo- 
nies. ‘They dance and beat drums 
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of different fizes: they then cut up 
the fifh, of which the greateft and 
beft part is confumed on the fpot. 
On fuch occafions they wear fhowy 
caps; and fome of them dance 
naked in wooden mafks, which 
reach down to their fhoulders, and 
reprefent various forts of fea-ani- 
mals. Their dances conlift of 
fhort fteps forward, accompanied 
with many ftrange geftures. 
Marriage ceremonies are un- 
known among them; and cach man 
takes as many wives as he can 
maintain, but the number feldom 
exceeds four. Thefe women are 
occafionly allowed to cohabit with 
other men; they and their chil- 
dren are alfo not unfrequently bar- 
tered in exchange for commodities. 


When an iflander dies, the body is 
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bound with thongs, and afterwards 
expofed to the air in a fort of 
wooden cradle hung upon a crofs- 
bar, fupported by forks. Upon 
thefe occafions they cry, and make 
bitter lamentations, 

Their Toigons or princes are 
thofe who have numerous families 
and are fkilful and fuccefsful in 
hunting and fifhing. 

Their weapons confift of bows, 
arrows, and darts: they throw the 
latter very dexteroufly, and to a 
great diftance, from a hand-board, 
For defence they ufe wooden fhields, 
called kuyaki. Thefe iflanders are, 
notwithftanding their favagenels, 
very docile; and the boys, whom 
the Ruffians keep as hoftages, foon 
acquire a.knowledge of their lan- 
guage. 





From the Ajiatic Refearches. 


< fen Afghans, according to their 
own traditions, are the pofterity 
of Melic Talat (king Saul), who, 
in the opinion of fome, was a de- 
{cendant of Judah, the fon of Jacob, 
and according to others, of Benja- 
min the brother of Jofeph. 

In a war which raged between 
the children of Ifrael and the Ama- 
lekites, the latter, being viétorious, 
plundered the Jews, and obtained 
poffeflion of the ark of the cove- 
nant. Confidering this the God of 
the Jews, they threw it into fire, 
which did not affe&t it. They after- 
wards attempted to cleave it with 
axes, but without fuccefs: every in- 
dividual who treated it with indig- 
nity, was punifhed for his temerity. 
They then placed it in their temple, 
but all their idols bowed to it, At 
length they faftened it upon a cow, 
‘which they turned loofe in the wil- 
dernefs. 

When the prophet Samuel arofe, 
the children of Ifrael faid to him— 





‘* Raife to us a king, that we may | 


‘* be enabled to contend for the glory 
* of God.” Samuel faid, * In cale 
* you are led out to battle, are you 
*¢ determined to fight ?”’ They an- 
fwered, * What has befallen us, 
“that we fhould not fight againft 
“infidels? That nation has ba- 
“‘ nifhed us from our country and 
* children.” At this time the angel 
Gabriel defcended, and delivering a 
wand, faid, ‘ It is the command of 
** God, that the perfon whole fta- 
“ture fhall correfpond with this 
“ wand, fhall be king of Ifrael.” 
Melic Talut was at that time a 
man of inferior condition, and per- 
formed the humble employment of 
feeding the goats and cows of others. 
One day a cow under his charge was 
accidentally loft. Being difappoint- 
ed in his fearches, he was greatl 
diftreffed, and applied to cruel, 
faying, * I have loft a cow. and do 
* not poflefs the means of fatisfying 
“the owner. Pray for me, that I 
“ may be extricated from this diff 
culty.” Samuel perceiving .~ 
at, v1 
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he was a man of lofty ftature, afked 
his name. He anfwered Talute Sa- 
muel then faid, ** Meafure Talat 
«with the wand which the angel 
“ Gabriel brought.” His flature was 
equal to it. Samuel then faid— 
“God has raifed ‘falut to be your 
king.” ‘The children of Ifrael 
anfwered, ** We are greater than 
“ our king, We are men of dignity, 
“and he is of inferior condition. 
& How fhall he be our king?” Sa- 
muel informed them, they fhould 
know that God had conftituted Ta- 
lat their king, by his reftoring the 
ark of the covenant. He accord- 
ingly reftored it, and they acknow- 
ledged him their fovereign. 

After Talat obtained the king- 
dom, he feized part of the territo- 
ries of jalut, or Goliah, who affem- 
bled a large army, but was killed by 
David. Talut afterwards died a 
martyr in a war again({t the infidels ; 
and God conftituted David king of 
the Jews. 

Melic Talit had two fons, one 
called Berkia, and the other Irmia, 
who ferved David, and were be- 
loved by him. He fent them to 
fight againft the infidels; and, by 
God’s afliftance, they were viéto- 
rious. 

The fon of Berkia was called Af- 
ghan, and the fon of Irmia was 
named Ufhec. Thofe youths dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in the reign 
of David, and were employed by 
Solomon. Afghan was diitingutfh- 
ed by his corporeal {trength, which 
ftruck terror into demons and genil. 
Ufbec was eminent for his learning. 

Afghan ufed frequently to make 
excurfions to the mountains; where 
his progeny, after his death, efta- 
blifhed themfelves, lived in a ftate 
of independence, built forts, and 
exterminated the infidels, 

When the felcé& of creatures, Mu- 
hammed, appeared upon earth, his 
fame reached the Afghans, who 
fought him in-multitudes under their 
leaders Khalid and Abdul Rafhid, 
fons of Walid. The prophet ho- 
noured them with the molt gracious 
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reception, faying. “Come, O Mulic, 
* or kings:” whence thev aflumed 
the titte of Melic, which they enjoy 
tothisday. ‘lhe prophet gave them 
his enfign, and faid, that the faith 
would be ftrengthened by them. 

Many fons were born of Khalid, 
the fon of Walid, who fignalized 
themfelves in the prefence of the 
prophet, by fighting againft the in- 
fidels,s Muhammed honoured and 
praved for them. 

In the retgn of Sultan Mahmud, 
of Ghaznah, eight men arrived, of 
the poflerity of Khalid, the fon of 
Walid, whole names were Kalun, 
Alun. Daud, Yalua, Ahmed, Awin, 
and Ghasi. The fultan was much 
pleafed with them, and appointed 
each a commander in his army. He 
aifo conferred on them the offices 
of Vazir, and Vakili Mutlak, or re- 
gent of the empire. 

Wherever they were ftationed, 
they obtained poffeffion of the coun- 
try, built mofques, and overthrew 
the temples of idols. They encrealed 
fo much, that the army of Mahmtd 
was chiefly compofed of Afghans, 
When Herhind, a powerful prince 
of Hinduftan, meditated an invafion 
of Ghaznah, fultan Mahmid dif- 
patched againft him the defcendants 
of Khalid with twenty thoufand 
horfe: a battle enfued ; the Afghans 
made the attack ; and. after a fevere 
engagement, which lafied from day- 
break till noon, defeated Herhind, 
killed many of the infidels, and con- 


‘verted fome to the Muhammedan 


faith, 

The Afghans now began to efia- 
blifh themfelves in the mountains; 
and fome fettled in cities with the 
permiffion of fultan Mahmid. They 
framed regulations, dividing them- 
felves into four clafles, agreeably to 
the following defcription. ‘The firft 
is the pure clafs, confilting of thofe, 
whofe fathers and mothers were 
Afghans. The fecond clafs confifts 
of thofe, whofe fathers were Afghans, 
and mothers of another nation, The 
third clafs contains thofe, whofe 
mothers were Afghans, and fathers 
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of another nation, The fourth clefs 
is compoicd of the children of wo- 
men, whole mothers were Afghans, 
and fathers and hufbands of a dif- 
ferent nation. Perlons, who do not 
belong to one of the clafles, are not 
called Afghans. 

After the death of fultan Mah- 
mud they made another {cttlement 
in the mountains. Shihabuddin 
Gauri, a fubfequent fultan of Ghaz- 
nah, was twice repulled from Hin- 
duflan. His Vazir aflembled the 
people, and afked, if any of the pof- 
terity of Khalid were living. They 
anfwered, ‘* Many now live in a {tate 
“‘of independence in the moun- 
“ tains, where they have a confi- 
*‘derable army.” The Vazir re- 
quefied them to go to the moun- 
tains, and by entreaties prevail on 
the Afghans to come; for they were 
the defcendanis of companions of 
the prophet. 

The inhabitants of Ghaznah un- 
dertook this embafly, and, by en- 
treatics and prcients, conciliated the 


minds of the Afehanas, who promifed 
to engage in the fervice of the iul- 
tan, provided he would himlelf 
come, and enter into an agreement 


withthem. The fultan viGited them 
in their mountains; honoured them ; 
and gave them dreiles and other 
prefents. They fupplied him with 
twelve thoufand horfe, and a con- 
iiderable army of infantry. Being 
dilpatehed by the fultan before his 
ewn army, thev took Dehli, killed 
Roy Pahtoura the king, his minifters 
and nobles, laid wafte the city, and 
made the infidels prifoners. They 
afterwards exlubited nearly the fame 
fcene in Canauy. 

The fultan, pleafed by the reduc- 
tion of thofe citics, conferred ho- 
pours upon the Afghans. It is faid, 
that he then gave them the titles of 
Patan and Khan: the word Patan 
is derived from the Hindi verb 
Vaitna, to ruth, in allufion to their 
alacrity in attacking the enemy. 
‘She Patans have greatly diflin- 
guifhed themfelves in the hifory of 
ilinduflan. end arc divided mto a 
variety of teéts, 


The race of Afghans pofleffed 
themfelves of the mountain of Solo. 
mon, which is near Kandahar, and 
the circumjacent country, where 
they have built forts: this tribe has 
furnifhed many kings. The fol- 
lowing monarchs of this race have 
{at upon the throne of Dehli: fultan 
Behlole, Afghan Lodi, fultan Se. 
cander, fultan ibrahim, Shir Shah, 
Iflam Shah, Adil Shah Sur. They 
alfo number the following kings of 
Gaur: Solaiman Shah Gurzani, 
Bayazid Shah, and Kutb Shah, be- 
fides whom their nation has pro- 
duced many conquerors of provinces, 
The Aighans are called Solaimani, 
either becaufe they were formerly 
the fubjeéts of Solomon, king of the 
Jews, or becaufe they inhabit the 
mountain of Solomon, 

The tranflation being finifhed, I 
fhall only add, that the country of 
the Afghans, which is a province of 
Cabul, was originaliy called Roh, 
and from hence 1s derived the name 
of the Rohillalis. The city, which 
was eftablifhed in it by the Afghans 
was called by them Paifhwer, or 
Paifhor, and is now the name of the 
whole dittriét. The fets of the 
Afghans, or Patans, are very nu- 
merous. The principat are thefe: 
Lodi, Lehauni. Stir, Serwani, Yu- 
fufzihi, Bangifh, Dilazoui, Khatti, 
Yasir, Khail, and Baloje. The 
meaning of Zihi is offspring, and of 
Khail, fe&. A very particular ac- 
count of the Afghans has been writ- 
ten by the late Hafiz Ralimat Khan, 
a chief of the Rohillahs, from 
which the curious reader may derive 
much information. ‘They are Mu- 
{elmans, partly of the Sunni, and 
partly of the Shiah perfuafion, 
‘They are great boatters of the anti- 
quity of their origin. and reputation 
of their tribe; but other Mufelmans 
entirely rejeét their claim, and con- 
fider them of modern, and even bale 
extradlion. However, their cha- 
raéter may be colleéted from hiftory. 
They have diftinguifhed themfelves 
by their courage, both fingly and 
unitedly, as principals aud auxilia- 
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ties. They have conquered for their 
ewn princes and for foreigners, and 
have always been conlidered the 
main ftrength of the army in which 
they have ferved. As they have 
been applauded for virtues, they 
have alfo been reproached for vices, 
having fometimes been guilty of 
treachery, and even acted the bale 
art of aflaffins. 

Nore by Sir Wituiam Jones, 

This account of the Afghans 
may lead to avery interefting dif- 
covery. We learn from Efdras, 


that the ten tribes, after a wandering 
journey, came to a country called 
Arfareth ; where, we may fuppole, 
they fettled: now the Afghans are 
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faid by the beft Perfian hiftorians to 
be defcended from the Jews; they 
have traditions among themfelves of 
fuch a defcent ; and it is even affert- 
ed, that their families are diftinguifh- 
ed by the names of Jewifh tribes, 
although, fince their converfion to 
the Iflam, they ftudioufly conceal 
their origin, The Pufhto language, 
of which I have feen a di€tionary, 
has a manifeft refemblance to the 
Chaldaic; and a confiderable dif- 
trict under their dominion is called 
Hazareh, or Hazaret, which might 
ealily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Efdras. I ftrongly 
recommend an enquiry into the li- 
terature and hiftory of the Afghans, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION or MENTZ, NANTES, 
LANDEN, axon NAIRMONTIERS, 


1) ee the capital of the elec- 
torate of the Lower Rhine, in 
Germany. It ftands on the Rhine, 
near its confluence with the Mayne. 
Its Latin name is Maguntia, and in 
French Mayence, plainly derived 
from the river Mayne. ‘This was 
formerly the feat of the Roman go- 
vernor in Upper Germany. Its for- 
tifications are faced with good ditches 
and a confiderable counterfcarp, but 
of no confiderable ftrength, as being 
commanded on the fouth fide by an 
eminence, ‘Lhe place is large and 
populous, The private buildings 
are old, the ftreets narrow and 
crooked; but its many churches, 
the elettoral palace, the town-houle, 
three caftles, and a bridge of boats 
over the Rhine, are flately public 
ftru€tures, Here is an univerfity, 
founded in the year 800, and re- 
eltablifhed in 1482. This city claims 
the invention of printing; at leait 
John Fauft or John Gottenburg 
brought it to perfection herein 1441. 
It was once imperial, but became 
fubje& fince to its archbifhop. It 
has been often taken and re-taken, 
The cleleftor’s palace of reddifh 
marble is resular and magnificent, 
thoush antique. In the cathedral, 
Which is avait pile, are many fump- 


tuous tombs. The ornaments in 
which the elders fay mals are very 
rich, and the canopy under which 
the hott is carried, is covered with 
pearls. Proteftants have not the 
public exercife of their religion, 
though allowed to live here. ‘The 
citadel is a well-fortified place, and 
furrounded with a deep, but dry 
ditch, Several councils have for- 
merly been held here. The char. 
treufe on a hill fronting the Rhine, 
is one of the fineft in Europe, and 
at the foot of it is the eleétor’s pa- 
lace La Favorita, with elegant gar- 
dens, ftatucs, and water-works, &c. 
In Mentz is avery beautiful quay 
along the river, well defended by 
cannon, In this neighbourhood is 
Ilockham, famous for wine. Hence 
the beft Rhenifh is called old hock. 
It lics 14 miles W. of Franck fort, 

Lat. 49, 16, N. Long. 8, 16, E, 
NANTES, an ancient, rich, and 
very confiderable town of France, 
in Bretagne, with ‘a bifhop’s fee, a 
univerlity, and a mint, It is one of 
the moft confiderable places in the 
kingdom; contains the riche(t mers 
chants, and was formerly the reh- 
dence of the dukes of Bretagne, 
where they built a very ftrong caltle 
onthe fide of the river, and which 
is 
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is ftrongly fortified. Exclufive of 
the cathedral, which contains the 
tombs of the ancient dukes, here is 
a collegiate, and 11 parifh churches, 
14 convents, two hofpitals, a col- 
lege, and an univerlity founded in 
2460. ‘There are feveral fine bridges 
over the river Loire, which is navi- 
gable. The four fuburbs are fo large, 
On account of the number of people 
that come from all parts to fettle 
here, that they exceed the city. 
The Spaniards trade here with wine, 
fine wool, iron, ilk, oil, oranges, 
and lemons; and they carry back 
cloth, {tuffs, corn, and hard-ware. 
The Dutch fend fait fifh, and all 
forts of {pices ; and in return have 
wine and brandy. The Swedes bring 
copper; and the Englifh lead, 
tin, and pit coal. It was in this 
place that Henry IV. promuigated 
the famous ediét in 1591, called the 
Edict of Nantes, and which was re- 
voked in 1685. The territory of 
Nanres lies on both fides the Lorre. 
LANDEN, a town of Brabant, 
in the Auftrian Netherlands, once 
a confiderable city, but now ruined. 
lt lies on the Becke, about fevea 


miles from Tirlemont, and 20 S, F; 
of Louvain. It was famous for a 
battle fought here July 19, 1693, 
called likewife the battle of Neer- 
winden, between the French, cont 
manded by the dukes of Luxemburg, 
Villeroy, and Berwick; and the 
Confederates, under the late kin 
William III. and the eleQor of Ba- 
varia. The French indeed got the 
day, but it coft them very dear, 
The prince of Hanover, afterwards 
king George I. of Great Britain, 
and king Frederic I. and the Great, 
who was grandfather to the prefent 
king of Pruflia, were prefent in this 
attion. The duke of Ormond was 
taken prifoner by the French, and 
the duke of Berwick by the Confe- 
derates. On both fides are faid to 
have fallen above 20.000 men. 
NOIRMONTIERS, an ifland on 
the coaft of Poiftou, in France, 
where it confines on Brittany, near 
the mouth of the Loire. It 1s three 
leagues long, and feven in circuit. 
In the town of the fame name are 
2500 inhabitants, In this ifland are 
feveral falt-pits and arable land. 


A VIEW or true PROGRESS or NAVIGATION. 


IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 


[{ Concluded from Page 349. } 


Essay IV. -—— Voyages to Ieland, 
Greenland, ‘3c. 


AVING thus given a general 

view of the progrefs of navi- 
gation, we fhal] proceed to our tnain 
defign to detail thole particular vov- 
ages which remain on record, and 
to point out {uch paris of them as 
have tended to improve the art of 
navigation, and have rendered any 
acceilion to our geographic know- 


ledge. 

Sue of the earlieft, of which a 
particular account is preferved, 1S 
one of the northern pirates, (anno 
861) called Nadodd, who was thrown 
by a ftorm on an ifland never before 
difcovered, which on account of the 


fnow that lav on the high mountains, 
ne .. 

he called Schnee, or Snow land; from 

the report he made, a Swede, by 

name Guarda Suafarflon, who was 

{eitled in Denmark, undertook an 


expedition thither, (864) and having ° 


failed quite round it, named it Gar- 
darholim, or Gardar’s Ifland. Having 
wintered there, on his return he 
made fuch a goed report, that another 
Swede, named Flocke, who failed 
over to the fame ifland, and win- 
tered there on the north fide of the 
iiland, where he -met with a great 
quantity af drift ice. on which ae- 
count he named it Ice land, a name 
it {lull bears. It ts faid thele peo- 
ple. who firft difcovered it, found, 
on landing, fome Irth books, bells, 
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and bifhops’ croziers; if fo, fome 
other. adventurers mu(ft have heen 
there before them. ‘ 

Our king Alfred was informed 
by one Ohthere, a man of fome con- 
fequence. from Norway, that he had 

roceeded due north from his own 

country, and failed within three 
days as far north as the whale 
hunters go; then proceeded ealt- 
ward for four days, and then, by 
help of a northerly wind, he failed 
due fouth for five days: from this 
account of his voyage we may judge, 
that he doubled the north cape, and 
entered the White Sea, Ohthere 
heing a. colemporary with, Alfred, 
points out nearly the time of this 
voyage. 

Tie people of antiquity made ufe 
of fails but {eldom, and that only 
when’ the wind was fair; if it was 
contrary, they were obliged to make 
for a_harbour, or take to their oars: 
but the voyages of the Normans 
on the ocean, fufficiently indicate, 
that they knew how to ufe their 
fails; even when they had only a 
fide-wind. It does not appear, 
however, that this great art of {etting 
the fails of a fhip according to the 
wind, was generally known in thofe 
times ; as, of fuch as did poffefs it, 
it was afirmed, that as foon as their 
veflels had their lading, they had 
only to fet their fails, and fet off di- 
rely, without troubling themfelves 
in the leaft from what quarter the 
wind blew. This property-was at- 
tributed to the fhip called the Drache 
Ufanaut, and to Freyer’s fhip the 
Skydbladner, in the Edda, and in 
Torften’s Vikingfons Saga. It was 
fuppoicd, that this was effe&ted by 
forcery ; though, in faét, it proceeded 
from nothing more than a certain 
degree of fkill and dexterity in fet- 
ting and fhifting the fails, founded on 
experience and mechanical fcience. 
This wav of failing with the wind 
half, or almoft quite contrary, or, as 
it is called by the mariners, near the 
wind, is in reality one of the greatcft 
and moft ingenious inventions made 
by man. As the mariner’s gompals 
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has thirty-two points from which the 
wind may blow, and which have 
been diftinguifhed by peculiar names; 
and from which foever of thefe the 
wind blows, it is in the power of the 
mariner to avail himfelf of one and 
the fame wind, to carry him to 
twenty different points or quarters 
of the globe ; fo that, the fix points 
excepted which are on each fide of 
the line of direétion in which. the 
wind blows, he is able to fail with 
this wind on any other courfe, 

In A. C. 982 or 983, a new coun- 
try was difcovered. One Eric 
Raude, or Redhead, being condemn- 
ed to banifhment for many mifde- 
meanors, determined to make a 
voyage of difcoveries. Being in- 
formed by one Gunbiorn that a large 
country was fituated welt of Ice- 
land, he failed thither, and entered 
a place now called Eric’s Sound, 
where he .wintered, and next year 
made further difcoverics along the 
coaft, and returned in the third year 
to Iceland ; to the place he had dil- 
covered. he gave the name of Green- 
land. From the report he gave of 
the place, feveral veflels with colo- 
nifts‘embarked to fettle there. This 
is the common account of the dif. 
covery and {ettlement of Greenland, 
although it is afferted that Green- 
land was known long before. 

To this dreary country feveral 
voyages were made; fome with a 
view of further dilcovery, others of 
fettling. But a voyage made from 
Iceland demands particular atten- 
tion. An Icelander, of the name of 
Herjolf, was accuftomed, together 
with his fon Biorn, to make a trip 
every year to different countries, for 
the fake of trading. About the year 
1001, their fhips were feparated by 
a ftorm. Biorn being arrived at 
Norway, heard-that his father Her- 
jolf was gone to Greenland, Upon 
this he refolved upon following his 
father thither; but another ftorm 
drove him a great way to the fouth- 
weft of his track. In confequence 
of this, ‘he defcricd a flat country, 
covered all over with thick woods; 
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and juft as he fet out on his return, 
he difcovered an ifland likewife. 
He made no {tay at either of thefe 
places, but haftened .as much as the 
wind would allow him to do, which 
had now fallen greatly, by a north- 
ea{terly courfe to Greenland. Here 
this event was no fooner known, 
than Leif, the fon of Eric Redhead, 
who had an inordinate defire to ac- 
quire glory, like his father, by 
making difcoveries and founding 
colonies, fitted out a veffel, carrying 
35 men, and taking Biorn with him, 
{et out for this newly-difcovered 
country. Having fet fail, the firft 
land he faw was rocky and barren. 
Accordingly, he called it Helleland, 
or Rockland. Upon this he came 
to a low land, with a fandy bottom, 
which, however, was over-grown 
with wood; on which account he 
named it Markland, or Woodyland. 
Two days after this he faw land 
again, and an ifland lying before the 
northern coa{t of it. Here was a 
river, up which they failed. The 
bufhes on the banks of it bore fweet 
berries; the temperature of the air 
was mild, the foil fertile, and the 
river well ftored with fifh, and par- 


A View of the Progre/s of Navigation. 


ticularly with very fine falmon. At 
laft they caine to a lake, from which 
the river took its rife. Here they 
determined to pafs the winter, which 
they accordingly did; and in the 
fhorteft winter day, faw the fun 
eight hours above the horizon: this 
therefore fuppofes that the longeft 
day (exclufive of the dawn and twi- 
light) muft have been fixteen hours 
long. Hence again it follows, that 
this place being in the goth degree 
of north Jatitude, in a fouth-wefterly 
dire@tion from Old Greenland, mult 
cither be the river Gander, or the 
Bay of Exploits in Newfoundland, 
or elfe fome place on the northern 
coait of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Here they creéted feveral huts; and 
they one day found in the thickets 
a German of the name of Tyrker, 
who had been mifling, making him- 
felf very happy at having found 
grapes, from which he told them, 
in his country they ufed to make 
wine. Leif having tafted them, 
from this circumftance, which ap- 
peared to him very remarkable, 
called the country Winland dat 
Gode ; i.e, the Good Wine coun- 
try.* 


{ To be continued. ] 


An ENQUIRY isto tue BEVERAGE or tuz ANCIENT 
CALEDODIANS, 


BY SIR JAMES 


FOULIS, BART. 


From the Tranfa‘tions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


HE early inhabitants of the 

north-welt part of what is now 
called Scotland, appear evidently 
not to have been far advanced in 
thofe arts which are commonly 
reckoned the improvements of po- 
lifhed life. A fimple race, whole 
principal care was herds and flocks; 
their dainties were procured by 
hunting, and their ordinary drink 


muft have been water, which was 
fupplied by every fountain or 
{tream, or milk, which was pro- 
cured by little labour, But, as 
thefe could only ferve to anfwer the 
preffing calls of thirft, it is evident 
that inventive luxury had made 
them acquainted with fome fer- 
mented liquor, which was ufed at 
feftivals and grand entertainments, 

that 


* It is true that grapes grow wild in Canada; but, though they are good to eat, yet 


Nobody has ever bezn able to make any tolerable wine of their juice. 


thefe wild grapes are to be found as tar to the eaftward as Newfoundland I cannot fay. 
The fpecies of vines which grow in North-America, are called by Linnaeus, “ Vitis 
labrufea, vulpina et arborea.”” 
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that diffipated their cares, elevated 
their {pirits, and is called by their 
poets, The Joy of the Shell. But 
what that liquor was, of what made, 
or how prepared, we are left almoft 
entirely in the dark. Nor is it 
peculiar to them only that the 
knowledge of many things, once 
familiar to every body, is now 
buried under the ruins of time. The 
Orthia and the Pocan of the Greeks 
muft have been fomething more 
than our Huzzah; but what were 
the words ufed on thefe occafions, 
weare entirely ignorant. No author 
has tran{mitted 1n writing fongs that 
every Grecian learned in his in- 
fancy. Perhaps, too, it might have 
been a piece of impropriety at leaft, 
if not of impiety, to repeat them 
but on the proper occafions. At 
laft the fatal hour arrived, when the 
military {pirit of the Grecians was 
totally crufhed under the prevailing 
power of Rome; and the words 
that animated them on the glorious 
and important days of Marathon 
and Plataea, were wholly forgotten 
when they durft no more be ufed. 
We may, however, conjecture, that 
the Orthia had a pretty near re- 
femblance to the Bro{nachadh Chath, 
of which we have luckily one in- 
ftance handed down to us. The 
only annals of our remote anceftors 
were the fongs of bards, feldom, if 
ever written; and as the brewing of 
liquor was neither fo honourable 
nor fo pleafant an occupation as the 
drinking of it, nor fo fufceptible of 
the ornaments of poetry, we may 
venture to aflirm, that it was never 
recorded by the Gaelic mufe. The 
want of fuch records renders very 
difficult the fearch in which I am 
now employed, to find what was 
the favourite beverage of the High- 
landers of Scotland, in the firft 
centuries of the Chriftian xra. Yet 
I do not defpair of fuccefs in my 
enquiry; for, though we have not: 
the blazing torch of hiftory to guide 
us On our way, we may difcern a 
light beaming through the gloom, 
to prevent our {tumbling in the 
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dark. By careful attention to the 
language of every people, we may 
difcover by the words, from what 
nations fome cufloms have been 
derived, and from particular ex- 
preflions, we may determine what 
were the manners of a people when 
thefe expreffions were firft eftablifh- 
ed among them. I could give many 
ftriking proofs of the truth of this 
pofition; but I find it fo well 
fupported, and demonftrated in 
fuch a mafterly manner, by Mon- 
fieur de Gebelin, in his Monde 
Primitif, that I fhall pafs it as a 
thing granted, and only give fome 
examples relating to Britifh anti- 
quities, but fo clofely connected 
together, that they may al! pats 
under one head. There is perhaps 
no country in the world that ex- 
ceeds England in breeding plenti- 
fully cocks, hens, calves, oxen, 
fheep, {wine : but.it is very remark- 
able that no Englifhman ever eats 
one bit of them; no, he eats no- 
thing but French difhes; for when 
they are brought to table they muft 

afs under the Frenchified names 
of fowl, veal, beef, mutton, pork. 
This proceeded from the oppreffion 
of the Norman conquerors, for 
whofe lordly palate the beft of 
every thing was referved, the fervile 
offices of tending the animals while 
alive being all that was left to the 
Englifh vellicus. I dare not ufe 
the word villain, for fear of giving 
offence, though that was Englifh 
for villicus in thofe days, and is 
another inftance of the conneétion 
betwixt manners and language. Had 
it not been for the confequences of 
the Norman conqueft, the Englifh, 
in all probability, would have con- 
tinued to eat ox-flefh, fheep-flefh, 
&c. as the.Dutch do at this day. 
But their language in this point 
was enlarged and refined by the op- 
preffion of their liberties, 

Before I proceed to fay what 
was the beveraye of the ancient 
Highlanders, it feems proper to fay 
what it was not, 

Wine is mentioned in fome 
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Gaelic poems, relating to the times, 


into the cuftoms of which I am 
enquiring: but thefe are either 
vifible modern interpolations, or 
compofitions entirely of a later 
date: fo that we can draw no con- 
clufion from thence. Though vines 
had been in Portugal fo early that 
the planting of them there was 
attributed to Bacchus, they were 
little known in the reft of Spain. 
Martial, who was a Spaniard, and 
apt to extol his country, makes no 
mention of Spanifh wine. No 
vines were planted to the north of 
the Alps and Pyrenees till near the 
end of the third century. 

Cyder is the produce of countries 
where the fun is not vigorous enough 
to ripen the grape. I cannot find 
at what time the culture of orch- 
yards became fo general a3 to make 
cyder grow into common ufe in 
the northern parts of Europe, nor 
at what time apple trees were firft 
introduced into Britain,’ But if 
we confider the unfettled condition 
of thefe parts in the firft ages of 
Chriftianity, divided into {mall 
diftriéts perpetually at war with 
each other, we cannot think they 
would appiy themfelves much to 
the raifing of apple trees, from 
which they could not hope for any 
confiderable crop till after many 
years. : 

Many fuppofe that the ancient 
Scots made a liquor by bleeding 
birch trees, which were very com- 
mon among them: but they can 
give no other reafon for believing 
it was fo, than only becaufe it was 
pofible it might be fo. Others 
think they made a liquor fermented 
with honey, with which they might 
have been plentifully fupplied by 
bees brecding in the woods that 
covered moft of their country. 
There is indeed a very proper word 
in their language to exprefs this, 
Atil-deoch, 1. c. honey-drink., But 
this is only a moder word, not 
mentioned in any of their ancient 
poems, which it could net have 
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failed to have been, whether it had 
been their own manufaéture or im 
orted. 

Having faid what it was that 
the ancient Scots did not drink, ] 
will try to find out what it was they 
did drink,” The method I intend 
to take, is to examine their de: 
{fcendants; and, if there be one 
honeft man among them, he will 
fpeak truth fo far as he knows ; and 
I will write it down from his 
mouth, What is Gaelic for thé 
Latin word bijo? ‘The anfwer is, 
we have feveral words for it, but 
the common and moft proper is al- 
elmi, I drink. J enquire no farther, 
I have already found out what was 
the favourite liquor. In the an. 
cient Gothic, o/ was the word to ex- 
prefs ale; and in Iceland, where 
the Gothic is beft preferved, ale is 
called of at this day. In Sweden, 
they have the drud-ol, ale drunk at 
bridals; gras-ol, drunk over graves 
at funerals; and hemhkom-ol, what we 
call houfe heating.’ Hence, I make 
no doubt that they learned both 
the liquor and the name from the 
Scandinavians, and that it was in 
high repute and ufed even at royal 
feafts, When, in procefs of time, 
they raifed grain and brewed ale for 
themfelves, they gave it a name in 
their own language and called it 
fon, which fignifies provifions; a 
fufficient proof how much it was 
eficemed by them. Lean, another 
word for ale, feems to be only 4 
diale&tical difference from loin, as 
ale is from ‘ol. It may be afked 
how herdfmen and hunters, who, as 
I have faid in a former treatife 
fowed no fort of grain, could be 
provided with ale? The anfwer is, 
they got it as we get wine, by im- 
portation. But as this muft have 
been expenfive, and not what every 
one could afford to purchafe, it 
would be the bufinefs of their chiefs 
to provide a fufficient quantity to 
entertain their followers. This, 
properly diftributed, might have as 
much efficacy to determine the 
faté 
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fate of a battle, as our modern 
liquors have to determine the event 
of an eleétion. 

" Lufadh ig another word to ex- 
refs drinking, and is of true Gaelic 
original, its roots being dus, an herb, 
apiant. I look on this word, 
lufadh, as an undoubted proof that 
there was fome herb or low plant 
from the infufion of which they 
made a kind of liquor; but what 
was the particular plant ufed for 
that purpofe, we cannot eafily de- 
termine. Some think it was the 
juniper, which grows in plenty on 
the Highland mountains, and from 
whofe berries and prickly twigs, I 
doubt not that a fermented liquor 
might be made: but I am led a 
different way, by a tradition that is 
univerfal in the part of our country 
which belonged to the Pechts. It 
is by this name that I chufe to call 
that people, who were formerly 
matters of the beft part of Scotland, 
rather than follow the blunder of 
Latin authors, They, more atten- 
tive to the harmony of found than 
to the truth of expreffion, called 
that people Pi&s. As this word 
has a meaning in Latin, an opinion 
has prevailed that the Pitts had 
their bodies all painted: yet we 
have no better authority for that 
conceit, than fome here have for 
belicving that the prefent fovereign 
of Rome is an old whore, in {carlet 
riding clothes, and mounted on a 
monf{ter that has feven heads and 
ten horns. If the whole nation 
had attually painted themfelves, 
they could never have aflumed the 
name of Piéti on that account, 
unlefs their language had aétually 
been Latin. But to return from 
this digreffion, I fay it is the 
univerfal tradition of the country, 
where thefe people dwelt, many of 
whofe prefent inhabitants are de- 
{cended from them, that the Pechts 
made liquor of heath. As a col- 
lateral proof of the truth of this 
tradition, I have obferved feveral 
heaths, from which it appeared 
that the ftones had been carefully ga- 
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thered off: and, upon enquiring of 
the neighbouring peafants, they told 
me it was believed that the Pechts 
had carried off the ftones, for the 
conveniency of mowing the heather. 
If they who sofleffed a feriile coaft, 
capable of producing every grain, 
ufed to make liquor from heath, we 
may juftly conclude that the art 
would not be long a fecret to the 
neighbouring meuntaineers, where 
Feath was the moft plentiful crop 
they had. But, from the word 
lufadh not being fo much ufed as oi, 
we may prefume that the liquor 
made from heath, though probably 
the moft common, was not fo much 
efteemed as tlhe other. 
even take it for granted, that it was 
but a very poor liquor, otherwife 
the cuftom would have been con- 
tinued among us more or lefs, But 
though our Scottifh ancients had 
no other fort of liquor but thefe 
two, luxury is inventive of means 
to fatisfy its own appetites. and 
feems in this point to have found 
out another of a more dangerous 
fort, which, from the language, I 
take to have been a mixture of both 
the others. 

Languages, in their infancy, had 
not fo many vocables as are now in 
ufe. Many feparate things, from 
fome real or fancied refemblances 
or conneétions they had with one 
another, were called by the fame 
name. As this mult frequently 
have given occafion to many ambi- 
guities, men began at firfl to make 
a fmall variation in the pronuncta- 
tion, and afterwards in the ortho- 
graphy, till words that were once 
the fame, came at laft to deviate fo 
far from one another, that it became 
dificult to find out which was the 
original root. To make this more 
evident, I will give but one inftance 
of a word familiar to the Englith 


language. Berg is the Gothic term 
for a hill. It originates from the 


compofition of two Gaelic words, 
bi-erg, a thing raifed or elevated, 
which is properly what conftitutes 
the nature ofa hill. In Icelandic, 
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which is the pureft Gothic now 
exifting, the word is i-arg, which 
approaches ftill nearer to the pri- 
mitive roots, While mankind were 
divided into fmall communities, 
each of thefe was obligei to be on 
guard againft its neighbours; there- 
fore towns were always built on 
hills, as being the moft advan- 
tageous fituation for defence. So 
that to go to the Jerg or to go to the 
town were exprefiions of the fame 
import. But, as many hills had 
no buildings on them, this way of 
{peaking muft have given occalion 
to frequent ambiguities, To pre- 
vent thefe, they left the name of 


.berg to the bare hill, and, to exprefs 


the one that was inhabited, they 
varied the word by pronouncing it 
borg. bourg, burg; and fome added 
an fafter it. But, as the found of 
the afpirated A would ftick in the 
throats of fome people, the Englifh 
brought the word through different 
changes, till they made it borough, 
leaving mute the g h, which they 
could not utter, in the fame man- 
ner as in caught, taught. brought, and 
in many other words, So that 
now, though a borough be built in 
2 valley, we may find the radix of 
the word on the top of a hill. From 
thefe, and numberlefs other in- 
ftances that might be given, we may 
prefume that the Gaelic language 
gradually proceeded in its forma- 
tion in the fame manner as others 
did. Now, meafg, (from whence 
the Latin mfceo, mixius, moxtura), 


fignifies mixture, in the language of 
the people of whom I am treating, 
But every body knows that mixing 
liquors 1s the readieft way to get 
drunk; fo fome of the Albanich, of 
ancient days, not contented with of 
or lufadh feparately, would mix 
both together, and when giddy 
headed, would call it meafz; and 
afterwards, to diftinguifh the effets 
of this dangerous mixture from that 
of more innocent liquors, they 
changed the word to meifz or meifge, 
which now exprefs drunkennefs; 
and from thence comes meifzach or 
meifzeach, a drunkard. ‘The old 
cultom of thefe people exaétly ree 
fembles what is fometimes prattifed 
in modern days, when a bottle of 
wine is poured into a bowl of punch, 
and then the liquor is dignified 
with the name of punch-royal. 

As fome may doubt of the vali- 
dity of proofs drawn from the ufe 
of words, it may not be amifs to 
mention the following note; I took 
it from Barom la Hontan’s account 
of North America: in a vocabulary 
of the Algonkin language, he has 
the word oxfcoucki, which he exe 
plains to mean drunk, a fool, 
Though I have copied the word ex- 
attly as it was written by a French 
pen, from the mouth of an Ameri- 
can favage, can any one doubt that 
fome Scot or Hibernian has for- 
merly been among them and taught 
them the ufe of ufgurhauch, and the 
confequences of drinking above a 
certain quantity. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOREIGN, 


AMSTERDAM IN zyN GESCHIEDE- 
nissen, &c.3 or, An hiflorical Ac- 
count of Amfterdam, 7 Vols. 8v0. 
Amiterdam, 1792. 


HIS work is a continuation of 
M. Wagenaar’s hiftorical Ac- 
count of Amflerdam, whofe work 
terminated at the death of William 
til.; the prefent author ccntinues 


it down to 1788. This work con- 
tains ufeful information of a very 
interefting period, but is {welled 
withmanycircumftances very trifling, 
and of no ufe in hiftory. 

Our author’s firft volume con- 
tains the hiftory to 1747, in which 
he has introduced many things which 
has no immediate conneétion with 
the hiftory of the city, The fecond 
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yolume is more confined to domeftic 
events than the firft, and contains 
an account of what happened in the 
years 1747 and 1748. This period 
was remarkable for the revolution, 
in confequence of which the prince 
of Orange was chofen Stadtholder 
of Holland, and this o‘fice made he- 
reditary in his family. That, in the 
Belgic conflitution, fuch an officer 
js abfolutely neceflary to preferve 
the liberty of the people againit the 
encroachments of the ariftocracy, 
we are fully convinced; and the 
conduét of William IV. was no lefs 
adapted to obtain popularity, than 
that of the ariftocracy was oppref- 
five, weak, and unpopular. This 
rudent prince underflood his true 
intercft ; he was convinced that the 
regency of the cities, among whom, 
to ule the words of the poet, 


—“ Dominion lurk’d from hand to hand 
Unown’d, undignified by public choice,”’ 


would never be his fincere friends ; 
and that his power, as Stadtholder, 
muft in a great mealure depend on 
the opinion of the people, that he 
would be the defender of their Ji- 
berties. The conduét of the magil- 
trates had excited univerfal difcon- 
tent; and the people, who were con- 
{cious how much their fpirit had 
contributed to the triumph of the 
prince over the oppofite faétion, 
were too fanguince in their expeéta- 
tions that, in confequence of this 
event, all their burthens would be 
removed. Among the grievances 
of which they complained, they re- 
prefented it as unreafonable that the 
magiftrates of the cities fhould have 
the difpoial of all offices of profit ; 
with which, it was faid, they en- 
tiched their own families and de- 
pendents at the expence of the pub- 
lic. Petitions were drawn up, re- 
quefting that thefe offices might be 
up to auétion and fold to the 
ighelt bidder, provided he were a 
cnet and that the money 
hence arifing might be employed to- 
ward paying off the public debts, 
amd thus tend to rendcr the taxes 
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more moderate. A petition to this 
effet was planned at Amfterdam, 
by one Daniel Raap, a refolute, 
though perhaps rather turbulent 
man, whom the magiltrates, by their 
weak yet arbitrary condué, rendercd 
of more confequence than he would 
otherwife have been, The greateft 
difcontent, however, was caufed by 
the farming of the excifes. In Frief- 
land, it had been abolifhed, in con- 
fequence of the infurrcttions of the 
people ; and no fooner was this 
knovn in Holland, than the inha. 
bitants refolved to obtain the fame 
rediefs, by fimilar means. In this 
attempt they had fucceeded in fome 
cities ; and the magiftrates of Am- 
fterdam would have atted wifely, 
if, by yielding in time to the wifhes 
of the people, they had prevented 
that violence which they could not 
reprefs: but, though too weak to 
relift, they were too obftinate to 
yield, till after an infurreétion had 
taken place, and the mob had plun- 
dered the houfes of all the farmers 
of the revenue. The train-bands of 
the city, on whom the government 
depended for preferving the public 
peace, had declared that, though 
they would defend the perfons in 
the regency, they woallt not give 
any afliftance to the farmers of the 
excife. Alarmed at thefe circum 
ftances, the magiftrates gave public 
notice that, in confequence of a pro- 
pofal from the Stadtholder to the 
States General, the farming of the 
revenue would be abolifhed. This 
conceflion, which, if it had taken 
place in time, would have rendered 
the regents refpetted as well as be- 
loved, now expofed them to the 
contempt as well as the hatred of 
the people ; who, finding their own 
flrength, were determined to have 
their other complaints redreffed, 
Hence the greateft part of the year 
1748 was {pent in contefts between 
the magiftrates and the citizens of 
Amfterdam ; till at length the prince, 
having -procured a commifiion for 
this purpofe from the States of Hol- 
lund, turned out the unpopular ma- 
gifllrates, 
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gifirates, and appointed others, who 
were more beloved by the people, as 
well as more devoted to his interefts. 
The events which happened in 
Amfterdam from the year 1748 to 
1779, occupy the third and fourth 
volumes: but they are of fo little 
general importance, that we fhall 
not trouble our readers with any 
particulars concerning them. The 
contents of the next two volumes, 
in which the hiftory is brought down 
to the year 1788, are much more in- 
terelting. On thefe events, how- 
ever, we mean not to enlarge; and 
fhall only obferve, that this part of 
the work, like all the reft, 1s exe- 
cuted with greater accuracy than 
judgment ; and though we do not 
accufe the author of partiality, we 
cannot acquit him of tedioufnels. 
The laft volume of this work de- 
{cribes the public buildings and in- 
ftitutions in Amferdam, Many of 
thefe are common to every large 
city: but we cannot forbear to men- 
tion fome, which are peculiar to 
this, and deierve particular notice. 
The firft is the new Workhcule, in 
which all vegrants and beggars are 
confined and obliged to work. The 
late benevolent Mr. Howard, in his 
work on foreign prifons. has givea 
a particular account of this inititu- 
tion, which is juftly admired by 
ftrangers. for the neatnefs, regula- 
rity, and excellent difcipline, ob- 
ferved init, Its good conicquences 
are evident in one re{pe&; for there 
is {carcely a beggar to be feen in the 
ftrects of Amferdam. Another ex- 
cellent inftitution is the Marine 
School, in which above a hundred 
and fifty boys, of all ranks, are edn- 
cated for the fea fervice: the chil- 
dren of perfons in low circumilances 
are admitted gratis; others pay in 
proportion to the abilities of their 
parents: but the full expence is not 
above fourtcen pounds per annum, 
When.once admitted, no diftinétion 
is made ; they gli wear the fame unt- 
form, and obferve the fame difci- 
pline; they are obliged to flecp in 
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hammocks, to eat in meffes, and to 
live, as nearly as poffible, as if they 
were on board of a {hip of war, 
The education, which they receive, 
is fo good, that people of foitune 
fometimes place their children in 
this {chool, 1n order to prepare them 
for fervice as midfhipmen. Were 
a fuficient number of fuch femi- 
naries inftituted and properly en. 
couraged in England, we fhould not 
fee the chara€er of officers difzraced 
as it fometimes has been, by a total 
ignorance of every thing, except the 
mere mechanical part of their pro- 
feffion, 

The citizens of Amfterdam., tho’ 
chiefly employed in the purfuits of 
commerce, are not infenfible to the 
advantages of {cience and literature, 
nor indif{pofed to. cultivate them, 
In the year 1777, a few individuals 
agreed to meet at ftated times, in 
order to purfue the ftudy of natural 
philofophy and literature, and to 
prattiic the arts of drawing and 
mulic. This affociation was. foon 
increafed by the addition of new 
members; the plan was. from time 
to time, cnlarged, and at length ter- 
minated in an eftablifhment, which, 
if it be confidered as founded in the 

nunificence of private perfons, and 
unconneéted with the patronage of 
government, is without an equal, 
The fociety, which, to exprefs the 
obje& that it was intended to attain, 
is diftinguifhed by the motto FEL1x 
MERITiS, now confifts of above four 
hundred members; who are difti- 
buted into five departments, the fe- 
veral purfuits of which are natural 
philofophy, titcrature, the theory of 
commerce, drawing, and mufic.— 
The members affemble in a large and 
clegant building belonging to the 
fociety 3 each department has its 
weekly meetings in the winter fea- 
fon; and, by that of mufic, a very 
clegant concert is given, to which 
every membcr of the fociety has the 
liberty of introducing a lady, There 
are two other literary focieties dif- 
tinguifhed by their {everal mottos, 
boc: 
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pOCTRINA ET AMICITIA, and CON- 
CORDIA ET LIBERTATE; Which, 
though not equal to the former in 
fplendor of eftablifhment, nor in the 
number of members, are by no means 
inferior in point of literary merit, 

The hiftory of Amfterdam, if un- 
dertaken by a writer of judgment, 
might be made an interefting and 
ufeful work ; it would greatly con- 
duce to illuftrate the hitlory of the 
republic, and would difplay the ra- 
dical vices of its conftitution ; which, 
by confilting of two parties, that 
muft frequently be influenced by 
oppolite views, contains within itfelf 
the feeds of difcord and fattion, and 
has all the inconveniences, without 
the advantages, of a popular go- 
vernment, 


Reisen Van Georce Forster; 
or, Travels by George Forfter, 
8v0. 2 Vols. 


Mr. Forfter accompanied Capt. 
Cook in one of his voyages to the 
South Sea, of which we have a de- 
tail, and has now given us an ac- 
count of his perigrinations by land. 
The work is in the form of letters: 
in the firft, our author defcribes his 

aflage down the Rhine from Mentz, 
is dated from Boppart, a town near 
Coblentz. It is in the neighbour- 
hood of this part of the river that 
the beft rhenifh wines are produced; 
and the excellence of the grapes, 
Mr. Forfter afcribes to the fituation 
of the vineyards, which are expofed 
to the fouth, and fheltered by the 
mountains from the eaft winds: but 
he fuppofes that this excellence may 
be partly owing to the nature of the 
foil, which abounds with hot mi- 
neral {prings, and may derive fome 
degree of “warmth from the coal- 
mines that lie beneath it. This 
branch of agriculture, efpecially 
when, as here, it is the fole depen- 
dance of the inhabitants, is far from 
having a friendly influence on their 
morals, as it does not afford employ- 
ment fufficient to infpire them with 
habits of induftry, 

Vou, X, 
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The next letter gives an account 
of Cobientz, and the neighbouring 
places. On viewing the caille of 
Ehrenbreitftein, in which criminals 
are confined for life, Mr. Forfter 
expreffes his abhorrence of this mode 
of punifhing, and thinks it more in- 
human than putting offenders to 
death. However we admire the ° 
benevolence of his fentiment, we 
cannot coincide with his opinion on 
this fubjeét : much indeed will de- 
pend on the treatment of the pri- 
foner, which ought to be propor- 
tioned to his conduct; and if it be 
properly regulated, we cannot help 
thinking that confinement and la- 
bour will in general prevent crimes 
more effeftually than capital punifh- 
ments; the impreflion made by 
which is only momentary, and is 
lefiened by their frequency. Their 
wortt effe€t, however, is, that they 
occafion a kind of apathy among 
thofe whom they ought to deter from 
guilt, and increafe that careleffneis 
of life which often accompanies 
profligacy of charatter. 

The third and fourth letters are 
dated from Cologne. In the for- 
mer, we meet with fome obferva- 
tions on the ftrata of pumice-ftone 
and bafalt, found in thefe parts of 
Germany. ‘Here the author does 
not treat with great refpett thofe 
hypothetical geologifts, who think 
that every difficulty is folved by the 
fuppofition of old volcanoes, of 
which not the leatt trace can be dif- 
covered in hittory. He admits the 
agency of fire in the original forma- 
tion of thefe produétions: but hence 
it by no means follows that there 
mu{t have been volcanoes near tke 
fpot where they are found; and he 
contends that, in the ne'ghbourhood 
of the Rhine, the phanomena do 
not juftify fuch an hypothelis, He 
obferves, that, under the general 
name of pumice, many varieties, 
with refpett to texture as well as 
colour, are included; and he fup- 
poles it poflible that they may ditier 
in the mode of their formation as 
much asin their external appearaiuce, 
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That which is found near Ander- 
nach is very different from what is 
feen in the ifle of Tanna; and Mr. 
Forfter thinks that if, by the agency 
of fire, it may have been changed 
from its original ftate, it muft have 
been thus formed from argillaceous 
earth; but he maintains, that its 
fituation, which is immediately be- 
neath the clay, indicates the greater 
probability of its having been brought 
hither from other places. 

Mr. Forfter defcribes, with great 
eloquence, the impreffions which 
he fit on viewing the Gothic ca- 
thedral of Cologne. He is here led 
into fome remarks on genius as dif- 
played in the arts, which do honour 
to his tafte and judgment, but which 
our limits will not permit us to in- 
fert, The furvey of the gloomy 
bigotry and ignorance which prevail 
in this city, and which are indeed 
infeparable from the baneful in- 
fluence of popery, gives occafion to 
fome excellent obfervations on thefe 
fubje&ts. We fear there is too much 
reafon for his apprehenfion that, 
notwith{tanding the progrefs of more 
rational fentiments in Europe within 
the laft fifty years, the abolition of 
ecclefiaftical intolerance muft not 
be expeéted at prefent. It is vain 
to hope for this happy event, while 
an alliance between the church and 
the ftate remains, and while the civil 
magiftrate, eflimating religion, not 
according to its intrinfic truth, but 
by its utility as a political machine, 
finds it his intereft to fupport the 
priefthood in difcouraging free en- 
quiry, and in perfuading the people 
that their chriftianity muft confilt 
in the belief of unintelligible myf- 
teries: this evil is not confined to 
Roman catholic countries, 

The chief fubjeét of the four fol- 
lowing letters are the paintings 
which the author faw at Cologne 
and Duffeldorp: his ob{ervations on 
them will not be very pleafing to 
the admirers of the Flemifh and 
Dutch {chools| He remarks that 
thefe paintings are to be regarded as 
works of art rather than of genius ; 
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they are exa€t copies of material ob. 
jects, but do not exprefs the {oyl 
and are deftitute of that grandeur of 
imagination, of thofe ideas of the 
beautiful and the fublime, which 
render a pi€ture interefling and af- 
fe€ting. Thefe remarks are in ge- 
neral juft: but many of our readers 
will think that he goes too far. 
when he applies them in all thei 
extent to Rubens, to whom he al- 
lows {carcely any merit except that 
of colouring, ‘She Laft Judgment 
by this painter, is here feverely cri- 
ticifed, as deficient in every re{pett; 
he has, fays Mr. Forlter, reprefented 
the Deity like a fuperannuated old 
man, and the Judge of the world 
like a weak earthly tyrant ; and in- 
{tcad of the regularity and czlm {o- 
lemnity which ought to charafterize 
this awful fcene, the utmoft con. 
fufion and diforder prevail. With 
other pieces of this great mafter, the 
author was better pleafed; and on 
fome he beftows great praife: but 
he cannot pardon the painter for the 
want of gracefulnefs in his females, 
and for the coarfe and clumfy forms 
which he has given to them, 

The ninth and tenth letters relate 
to Aix la Chapelle. This city, 
which once contained above one 
hundred thoufand inhabitants, has 
now not a third part of this number, 
and has loft all its ancient wealth 
and profperity ; owing partly to the 
rife of rival towns, but principally 
to religious intolerance and a bad 
government. ‘fhe conlequencesare, 
that the flreets fwarm with beggars, 
and that the morals of the people 
are licentious and corrupt. They 
who might have promoted induftry, 


and have enriched the city by their | 


commerce, have been driven from 
it by the oppreflive and partial con- 
dutt of the guilds, and have ereéled 
their manufaétories in other towns, 
where they could enjoy greater li- 
berty ; thofe of cloth at Burfcheid, 
Vaals, Eupen, Monjoic, and at fe- 
veral other places in the dutchy of 
Limburg, are in a very flourifhing 
{tate ; the wool is imported from 

Spain, 
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Spain, and the cloth mace of it is 
chiefly exported to the Levant. In 
confequence of this fpirit of induf- 
try, Vaals, which, thirty years ago, 
was an inconfiderable village, is now 
become a refpettable town ; the pro- 
tetants, weary of the oppreffion and 
bigotry which they ha experienced 
at Aix Ja Chapelle, were ealily in- 
duced to fettle in a place where they 
were allowed the advantages of re- 
ligious freedom ; and it has now five 
different churches, in which Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinitts, 
Baptifts, and Jews, worfhip the 
Deity, according to their feveral fen- 
timents. and live peaceably with 
each other. 

In his account of Liege, the next 
place that our author vifited, he 
gives us a brief view of the dif- 
ferences that aro{e between the peo- 
ple and their late bifhop ; in which 
the conduét of the latter appears to 


have been very mean and difho- 


nourable. The conttitution of Liege 
was founded in 1316, on an agrec- 
ment made between all the feveral 
orders of the people, which is called 
the Peace of Fexhe, and according 
to which the citizens had confi- 
derable privileges, and the right of 
elefting their civil magi{trates.— 
Thefe privileges were firft violated 
in 1684, and, the clergy increafing 
in power and wealth, and being ex- 
empt from all taxes, the people were 
more and more oppreffed. In the 
year 178g, the bifhop, being in want 
of money, found it neceffary to af- 
femble the feveral orders of citizens, 
and exhorted the clergy to contri- 
bute fomething toward an alleviation 
of the public burthen: but unfortu- 
nately fo many initances had oc- 
curred of the arbitrary exertions of 
epifcopal tyranny, that the people 
were fo highly exaf{perated gs fcarcely 
toneed the example of France and 
Brabant to perfuade them to vindi- 
cate their rights, and to oppofe their 
prieitly deipots, The clergy of the 
chapter complied with the requt- 
fition of the prelate, and gave up 
their exemption: but this did not 
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fatisfy the citizens, who infifled on 
the reftoration of their ancient pri- 
vileges, depofed their magiftrates, 
and ele&ted others agreeably to the 
regulations of the Peace of Pexhe. 
As the people were unanimous, and 
met with no oppofition, this revo- 
lution took place without any dif. 
agreeable event. The bifhop, who, 
on the firft approach of the ftorm, 
had retired to his country-feat, wrote 
a note, in which he gave his confent 
to the alterations effefed by the 
people, and, on the day appointed 
for the elettion of the magiftrates, 
returned to the city; this condué 
rendered him fo popular, that the 
mob took the horfes from his coach 
and dragged it to the town-houfe, 
During ten days, while he remained 
in Liege, he appeared to approve 
of the popular meafures, acknow- 
ledged as legal the eleftion of the 
new burgermaiters, entertained them 
at his table, attended their official 
meetings, and, before ‘he left the 
city, gave the deputies of the people 
a written afiurance that he fhould 
difavow all complaints of their con- 
du&t, which might hereafter be made 
in his name. He afterward quitted 
the principality with great privacy 5 
and ufed all his influence to procure 
the moft rigorous execution of the 
decree of the impcrial council at 
Wetzlar againft the people as rebels 
to his authority. 

The three remaining letters give 
an account of Louvain, Mechelen, 
and Bruflels. On defcribing the 
univerfity of the firft of thefe cities, 
the author is naturally led to notice 
the improvements which the em- 
peror Jofeph intended to introduce; 
the conlequences of this attempt fet 
the character of the people, both 
clergy and laity, in the moft con 
temptible point of view. We may, 
indeed, pity the ignorance of the 
latter, but we want words to exprels 
our deteftation of the obftinate bi- 
gotry of the former: we admire the 
liberal intentions of the emperor, 
though we acknowledge that he was 
too precipitate in endeavouring to 
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force his plan into execution : but 
what, that bears the human fhape, 
can be fo contemptible, as thofe 
worthlefs monks who excited a re- 
bellion in order to prevent the pro- 


grefs of knowledge, and to preferve 
a degree of ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion, of which many even of the 
Romifh clergy in other countries 
are afhamed? 


BRITISH PUBLICA TIONG. 


Tue Literary Lire of THE LATE 
Tuomas Pennant, Esg. By 
Himfelf. 4to. London, 1793. 


Mi: PENNANT, when he pub- 
lifhed his London, in 1791, 
announced his intention not to pub- 
lifh any more, The itch of {cribbling 
ftill continues {trong upon him, and 
he has now fent forth his Literary 
Life. Inthe advertifement prefixed 
to the book, he fays, “ My great 
change is not perceived by mortal 
eyes. I ftill haunt the bench of 
juftice. 1 am now aétive in haften- 
ing levies of our generous Britons 
into the field. However unequal, I 
{till retain the fame zeal in the fer- 
vices of my country; and twice 
fince my departure, have experienced 
human paflions, and have grown in- 
dignant at injuries offered to my na- 
tive land; or have incited a vigo- 
rous defence againft the lunatic de- 
figns of enthufiaftic tyranny, or the 

refumptuous plans of fanatical 
atheifts to fpread their reign and 
force their tenets on the contented 
moral part of their fellow creatures. 
May | remain poffetfed with the 
fame paffions till the great Exorcilt 
lays me for ever. The two lalt 
numbers in the following pages are 
my poft-exiiient performances, Sur- 
viving friends, {mile on the attempts! 
Surviving enemy, if any I can now 
have, forgive my errors! 

“ Tu manes ne lade meos.” 

In his Life he tells us, that a pre- 
fent of Willoughby’s Ornithology, 
made to him when twelve years old, 
gave him a tafte for that ftudy; and 
a tour to Cornwal gave him a paflion 
for minerals and foffils. The frit 
thing of our author's which appeared 
in print, was a letter on the earth- 
quake felt in 1750, in the Philofo- 


phical Tranfaéions; in which, in 
1750, he publifhed a paper on Co- 
ralloids, : 

In 1761, Mr. Pennant publifhed 
his Britifh Zovlogy, in folio; and 
in 1765, made a journey to the con- 
tinent, Where he made an anquain. 
tance with the celebrated Count de 
buffon, Voltaire, baron Haller, doc- 
tor Pallas, the Gefners, and doétor 
Theodore Gronovius. In 1768, he 
‘empresa his Britifh, and next year 
118 Indian Zoology, and a third vo- 
lume on fifhes, 

The fame year Mr. Pennant made 
his firft tour to Scotland; in 1770 
he publifhed additional plates to the 
Britifh Zoology; and in 1771, his 
Synopfis of Quadrupeds; in 1773, 
his Genera of Birds; next year, his 
Journey to the Hebrides} and a 
Tour to Northamptonfhire ; and in 
1775, a third volume of a Tour te 
Scotland. 

In 1778 and 1781, Mr. Pennant 
publifhed his Tour in Wales; and 
the latter year, fome “ Free Thoughts 
on the Militia Laws,” Alfo a paper 
of his appeared in the Philofophical 
Tranfattions, on the turkey. In 
1782, his Journey to London; in 
1785, his Arétic Zoology; and in 
1787, a fupplement thereto, In 
1788, a volume of Mifcellanies; and 
in 1790, his Account of London. 
Such a multiplicity of publications 
were, however, not all Mr. Pennant 
has been concerned in ;_ he has pro- 
moted and aflifted in others, In 
his own works are no lefs than 802 
plates, of which he inferts a lift. 
Several of his works have gone 
through a fecond and third edition. 
Mr, Pennant’s conclufion of this 


fhort- view of his literary  pur- 


fuits, we fhall give a large extratt 
from, as it fhews vaft induftry, a 
itrong 
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ftrong mind, and unbounded perfe- 
verance, 
Thus far has paffed my ative life, even 


till the prefent year 1792, in which I have 
advanced .half way of my 67th year. My 


body may have abated of its wonted vi- 


gour; but my mind {till retains its powers, 
its longing after improvements, its wifh to 
receive new lights through chinks which 
time hath made. 

A few years ago I grew fond of imaginary 
tours, and determined on one to climes 
more fuited to my years, more genial than 
that to the frozen north. I {till found, 
or fancied that I found, abilities to direct 
my pen. I determined on a voyage to 
India, formed exactly on the plan of the 
Introduétion to the Arétic Zoology ; which 
commences at fuch parts of the north as 
are acceffible to mortals. From London I 
follow the cosfts fouthern to part of our 
ifland, and from Calais, along the océanic 
fhores of Europe, Africa, and Afia, till I 
have attained thofe of New Guinea. _ Re- 
fpetting thefe, 1 have collected every infor- 
mation poffible, from books ancient and 
modern: from the moft authentic, and 
from living travellers of the moft refpectable 
chara¢ters of my time. I mingle hiftory, 
natural hiftory, accounts of the coatts, 
climates, and every thing which I thought 
could inftruét or amufe. They are written 
on imperial quarto, and when bound, make 
a folio of no inconfiderable fize ; and are 
illuftrated, at a vaft expence, by prints 
taken from books, or by charts and maps, 
and by drawings by the fkilful hand of 
Mofes Griffith, and by prefents from 
friends. With the bare poffibility of the 
volume relative to India, none of thefe 
books are to be printed in my life-time ; 
but to reft on my fhelves, the amufement 
of my advancing age. The following is 
the catalogue of thefe labours, all (excepting 
the firft) compofed ‘in the {pace of four 
years, all which will be comprehended 
under the general title of, OuTLINES OF 
THE GLOBE. 

Vol. I. will contain the Introduction to 
the Arctic Zoology, with confiderable ad- 
ditions, in order to make it unite hereafter 
with China, which will be comprehended 
in the thirteenth volume; but this firft 
volume will alfo be augmented very 
greatly, by accounts of the internal parts of 
the country, and with the countries to the 
fouth, as low as lat. 45, tocomprehend the 
great rivers of the north of Europe, and 
Afia: not only the coafts but the internal 
parts of the United States of America will 
be defcribed, as alfo our poor remnant, as 
far as the mouth of the Miffifippi, and 
each fide of that vaft river as high as its 
fource. ‘The plates will be of new fubjects, 
and executed by the firit engravers of the 
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time: the fize of the books, that of Cook’s 
Voyages. I feel an inclination to have one 
volume publifhed in my life, as'a model for 
the remaining twelve. It was impoffible 
to omit this artic volume, otherwife the 
work would have been very imperfect. 

Vol. II. defcribes a tour, commencing at 
the Temple-ftairs, comprehending my paf- 
fage down the Thames as low as Dattford 
Creek, and from thence to Dover. 

Vol. HIT. and IV. The voyage along 
the coafts of France, from Calais to the 
frontiers of Spain, with a digreffion up the 
Loire as far as Orleans; and a fecond 
digreffion from the Garonne, near Touloufe, 
above Bourdeaux, along the great canal de 
Languedoe, to its junction with the Medi- 
terranean fea near Sette; and a third from 
Andaye, along the French fide of the 
Pyrenees, as far as its termination on the 
fame fea. 

Vol. V. comprehends the coaft of Spain,. 
from the Bidaflao to the borders of Portu- 
gal, the whole coaft of Portugal; after 
which thofe of Spain are retumed, and con- 
tinued to the Streights of Gibraltar, and 
its celebrated rock. This voluine is par- 
ticularly rich in drawings (by Motcs 
Griffith) of the birds and fithes of Gibral.. 
tar, communicated to me by the Rev. the 
late Mr, John White, long refident in that 
fortrefy. 

Vol. VI. contains the entrance into the 
Mediterranean fea, and the fouthern coafts 
of Spain, to the borders of Italy at Nice, 
coniprehending the coafts of fouthera 
France. 

Vol. VII. is an account of the coafts of 
northern Africa, from Egypt, to the 
ftreights of Gibraltar, and from the ftreights, 
along the fhores of weftern or atlantic 
Africa, to the Senegal, or borders of Nigri- 
tia. This will include the hiftory of the 
great rivers of that vaft continent, as far as 
has yet been difcovered, and in particular 
that of the Nile. 

Vol. VIIL. is defcriptive of the coafts of 
Nigritia, from the river Senegal to Cape 
Negro; and gives an account of the ifle of 
Afcenfion, and other diftant ifles. 

Vol. 1X. takes in the coatts from Cape 
Negro to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
again the eaftern coafts to the entrance of 
the Red Sea, and its fouthern fhores as far 
as the Ifthmus of Suez; Madagatfcar, and 
the feveral ifles to the eaft and to the fouth 
of that vaft ifland. 

Vol, X. contains the coafts of Arabia on 
the Red Sea, and on the Indian ocean; 
and on the gulph of Ormuz or Perfian 
gulph. Some account of the river bu- 
phrates, and the moft remarkable places 
trom its fource to its mouth. The coafts 
of Pertia, within the gulph, and on the 
Indian ocean, to the limits of Perfia, as 
divided from that empire by the river 

Indus. 
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Indus. In this volume will be introduced 
accounts of feveral places mentioned in 
holy writ. 


Vol. XI. gives an account of the river 
Indus from its fource; of the Penjah; of 
the weftern or Malabar coaft of India to 
Cape Comorin ; of the kingdon of Madura, 
and of the ifland of Ceylon. 


Vol. XII. defcribes the eaftern coaft of 
India, quite to the mouths of the Ganges ; 
and contains an account of that river from 
its fources, and the feveral great rivers 
which fall into it ; and of the Burrampooter, 
which, after an equal courfe, and vaft 
deviation, falls into the Ganges juft before 
it reaches the fea. In thefe volumes, much 
hiftory (party and controverfy avoided) 
will be given in their proper places. 

Vol. XIII. refumes the fubject at Ar- 
racan, the firft kingdom in the India be- 
yond Ganges. Thofe of Ava, Pegu, Lower 
Siam, the archipelago of Mergui, the Anda- 
man and Nicobar ifles, are detcribed. Then 
follow the ftreights of Malacca, and its 
peninfula on both fides ; the gulph of Siam, 
and Upper Siam; the celebrated Pontea- 
mas, Cambodia, Pulo Condor, Ciampa, 
Cochin-China, and the bay and kingdom 
ef Tonquin. The two laft faver fo much 
of China, that it is in compliment to the 
common geographical divifion that I do 
not place them out of the limits of India. 
The vaft and amazing empire of China 
comes next: future times will read it 
fully explored by the nobleman fo jndi- 
sioufly felected for performing the cele- 
brated embatly now on its way. The 
feveral countries dependent on China, 
bordering on the northern and north-weftern 
fides, the iflands of Japan, and the land of 
Ji fo, conclude this volume. 

Vol. XIV. The vaft infular regions of 
India form the fourteenth volume, com- 
prchending the great Malaye iflands, fuch 
as Sumatra, Java, Balli, Banca, Madura, 
and others of jefs note. Cumbsva, Flores, 
Timor, or the ifles which ftretch eaft of 
Balli, to the ifles of Arrou, not very remote 
trom the coaft of New Guinca. 

Afterwards are mentioned Borneo, and 
Celebes or Macaflar; and to the north of 
them, the Manilla or Philippine ifles; and 
to the eaft the rich archipelago of the fpicy 
ifles, comprehending the Banda and the 
Moluc¢as, and others which may fairly be 
ganged under that general naine. New 
Holland, and New Guinea, with its ap- 
pendages, New Britain and New Ireland, 
conclude this important lift. New South 
Wales, or the weftern portion of New Hel- 
land, is as tully defcribed as poflible : the 
tranfient wonder cf the vaft views of the 
Britith nationy which, annihilating time 
and {pace has dared a plan, which wou!d 
make other countrics ftartle at the very idea. 


He has inferted feveral papers in 
this volume, by way of appendix, 


A Journat purinca Resipence 
IN FRANCE, FROM THE Becrr- 
NING OF AuGuST, TO THE Mip- 
DLE OF DECEMBER, 1792; with 
an Account of the moft remarkable 
Events which happened at Paris from 
that Time to the Death of the late 
King of France. By John Moore, 
M.D. Ine Volumes. Vol. I. 8v0. 
London, 1793. 


ye 

From the title of this book, and 
from the eftablifhed reputation of 
Dr. Moore, we were lcd to expect 
much new information vefpeting 
the affairs of France, which come to 
us fo ftrongly tinttured with party, 
that it is difficult to difcriminate the 
truth. But in this expeCtation we 
have been greatly difappointed, 

Dr. Moore accompanied the Earl 
of Lauderdale to France, whofe 
health rendered a few months refi- 
dence in a mild climate expedient, 
Our travellers embarked at Dover, 
Auguft 4, and landed at Calais, 
The do@or obferves, that notwith- 
ftanding the formidable armics now 
preparing toattack them, the French 
appeared as gay as ever. At Ab- 
beville, the do&tor introduces: the 
following ftory : 


The laft time I was at Abbeville, I read 
an infcription on a column in one of the 
churches, refpecting the Chevalier La Bar, 
who was executed in this town on account 
of fome indignity he was accufed of having 
thewn to an eld wooden image of the virgin 
which ftood on the bridge. He was faid 
to have wounded it in the fhoulder with 
his couteau de chafle, as he ftaggered from 
a tavern, in company with a fet of young 
men as thoughtlefs and intoxicated as 
himfelf. ‘This picce of étourderie, which 
might with propriety have been punifhed 
by fome weeks imprifonment, occafioned a 
greater alarm, about thirty years ago, in 
this town and its neighbourhood, than the 
march of the German armies at prefent. 
A'though the wound in the image was but 
flight, the virgin was fuppofed to be 
mortally offended: many prayers and pro- 
ceffions were made to expiate the offence. 
After all, fome, who judged of her dif- 


pofition by their own, took pains to per-- 


juade the people that nothing would fatisfy 
her 
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her or avert the vengeance of heaven, but 
the life of the Chevalier La Bar.---A cri- 
minal procefs was carried on with the 
hotteft zeal, and a fentence obtained againit 
him. 

The unhappy youth was beheaded ac- 
cordingly, and an account of the whole 
tranfaétion was infcribed in letters of gold 
in the principal church, for the inftruction 
of pofterity. Of late, however, this in- 
fcription has-been removed, which has 
given offence, I underftand, to the zealous 
people of this place. 


After reading this, who can blame 
the French for their condu& toward 
ithe priefthood ? ; 

The doftor goes on to detail his 
arrival at Paris, the proceedings of 
the National Affembly, and the tu- 
mults which enfued on the reje@tion 
of the motion againft Fayette; all 
which, we cannot help faying, we 
have read much better told in the 
London newfpapers: and even of 
the great event of the 10th of Au- 
guft, we do not find he has picked 
up any thing new. 

As Dr. Moore was in the Na- 
tional Afflembly the morning after 
the affault on the Thuilleries, we 
fhall infert what he fays in his own 
words. 


I was immediately informed that a con- 
fiderable number of the Swifs were faved, 
and had been confined in the corps de garde 
of the poft of the Feuillans: a mob, how- 
ever, had begun to gather about the guard- 
room, and fome horrid wretches among 
them cried aloud for the heads of thofe un- 
happy foldiers. On this, it was deemed 
the beft means for their fafety to conduét 
them to the bar of the Affembly, and de- 
mand its protection. 

Lafource haftened to inform the Affem- 
bly of the danger in which the poor Swifs 
were, and to requeft its protection ; while 
Gorfas remained at the door of the guard- 
room haranguing the mob, and ufing every 
means which humanity infpired, to prevent 
them from attacking the prifoners. 

They were conducted accordingly from 
the guard-reom to the Aflembly door in 
the manner above mentioned, by fome 
citizens, among whom was Lafource, and 
others of the deputies. I entered a little 
before the Swifs, and got a feat in the body 
of the houfe among the members. 

The king, queen, with their fon and 
daughter, and the princefs Elizabeth; the 
princefs Lamballe, and three or four other 
attendants, had remained in the Loge du 
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Logographe, yefterday, from nine in the 
morning till lateat night. They had been 
then conducted to an adjacent committce- 
room, where they had remained all night, 
and returned to the fame Loge in the moru- 
ing, whea the Affembly met. My eyes 
were naturally directed to the box in which 
they were. From the place in which I fat 
I could not fee the king, but I had a full 
view of the queen and the reft of the royal 
family. Her beauty is gone! No wonder. 
She feemed to liften with an undifturbed 
air to the fpeakers. Sometimes fhe whif- 
pered to her fifter-in-law, and to Madame 
de Lamballe; once or twice fhe ftood up, 
and, leaning forward, furveyed every part 
of the hall. A perfon near me remarked, 
that her face indicated rage and the moft 
provoking arrogance. I perceived nothing 
of that nature; although the turn of the 
debate, as well as the remarks which were 
made by fome of the members, mutt have 
appeared to her highly infolent and pro- 
voking. On the whole, her behaviour in 
this trying fituation feemed full of pro- 
priety and dignified compofure. I know 
not whether the height from which this 
unhappy princefs has fallen, and her pre- 
fent deplorable fituation, may not make me 
view her with additional intereft and par- 
tiality ; but I am furprifed to find that the 
edge of that rancour which has prevailed 
in this country againft her, feems to be in 
no degree blunted by her misfortunes. 

It was impoflible to look at the prince 
royal without reflefling that his lot, which 
no doubt has been cpntidered as the higheft 
of all prizes, was now, of afudden, and 
without any fault of his, changed into the 
moft unfortunate that could be drawn in 
the lottery of life. At prefent he is too 
young to calculate the amount, or tafte the 
bitternefs of the calamity which has be- 
fallen him; and feemed to me to fuffer 
more from being fo long confined -in fuch 
a narrow place, than trom all that has 
happened befides, either to his parents or 
himielf. 

My attention was drawn from the royal 
family to the Swits, as foon as they ap- 
peared at the bar. One of their own na- 
tion, as I fuppofed by his accent, addrefied 
the Affembly in their favour: it was evi- 
dently the defire of the members that they 
fhould be faved; but all thofe in the tri- 
bunes were not.in the fame difpofition— 
one exclaimed, “Ils ont affafliné nos fre- 
res.’’—** They affaflinated our brethren.’ 

La Croix made a fpeech, the tendency of 
which was to foften the minds of the peo- 
ple, and incline them to mercy. 

Notwithftanding which, fome wretches 
from the tribunes called for juftice and 
vengeance for the death of their friends. 

The members in various parts of the 
hall fpoke directly up to the people in the 
tribunes immediately ‘above them, and 
feemed 
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feemed to entreat them to be more humane. 
One member near me addréfled them in 
the moft earneft manner, affuring them, 
that the unhappy men at the bar were well 
difpofed towards the French nation; that 
they had ated from ignorance, and in obe- 
dience to thofe whom they thought it their 
duty as foldiers to obey; but had they 
known that they were intended to be em- 
ployed againft the citizens, they would 
have refuted even to remain in the Chateau. 

This expoftulation produced an effect on 
many, but a few ftill murmured ; on which 
a deputy loft his temper fo far as to ad- 
drefs that part of the gallery from whence 
the murmur procecded, in angry terms. 
He was ftopped by thofe next him, who 
put him in mind, that this might irritate 
the people ftill more, and prevent what he 
wifhed: he fat down, faying, ‘* Ces gens 
font des bétes féroces.”’>—** Thefe people 
are ferocious brutes.’’ 

I do not remember that I ever felt my- 
felf more affected than during this conteft. 
I often threw my eyes into the Loge du 
Logographe. What muft have been the 
feelings of the king and queen! What 
thofe of the poor Swifs themfelves ! While 
any of the members were {peaking in their 
favour, and affuring the people that they 
had aéted from conftraint, and never were 
the enemies of the French nation, they 
ftretched out their arms in confirmation of 
what was faid. I was filled with indigna- 
tion at the obduracy of fo:ne wretches in 
the galleries, who il remained inexorable, 
although by far the greater part was now 
moved to compaffion. 

Lafource, at Jaft, made an obfervation 
which feemed to have great eflect. It is 
not the people, faid he, who thirft for the 
blood of thofe men, but a few villains who 
excite you to maffacre them for fear that 
they thouid give teftimony of the conipi- 
sacies of the court. 

After all, however, La Croix propofed 
that. they fhould not be immediately car- 
ried back to the guard-room, but remain 
in the Affembly till there fhould be a cer- 
tainty that the people without were <lif- 
perfed. They were ordered to take feats 
accordingly, which they did behind the 
deputies. 

At the Jacobine Club the doétor 
obferved the following circum- 
ftances. 


A little before the affembly broke up, 
one of the Marfeillois, who feemed not to 
be an officer, mounted the tribune: he 
faid there was a report that the com- 
miffioners from the afiembly to La Fayette’s 
army were arrefted at Sedan ; if fo, that he 
anc others of his countrymen intended to 
afk permiffion of the National Affembly to 
march to Sedan, and return with the heads 


of thofe villains who had prefumed to 
arrett their commiffioners.—** Nous fom. 
mes,’’ continued he, ** des pauvres gens 
qui couchent fur la paille; mais quand 
il s’agit du bonheur de la patrie, nous 
nous montrerons des .hommes du dix 
d’Aoit.’’---We are but poor fellows, who 
lie upon ftraw ; but when our country is in 
danger, we will difplay the fame fpirit we 
did on the 10th of Auguft. 

There were abundance of wemen in the 
galleries; but as there were none in the 
body of the hall where the members are 
feated, I was furprifed to fee one enter and 
take her feat among them: the was drefled 
inakind of English riding-habit, but her 
jacket was the uniform of the national 
guards. On enquiry, i was informed that 
the name of this amazon is Mademoifelle 
Theroigne: fhe diftinguithed herfelf in the 
action of the 1oth, by rallying thofe who 
fled, and attacking a fecond time-at the 
head of the Marfeillois. 

She feems about one or two and thirty, 
is fomewhat above the middle fize of 
women, and has a finart martial air, which 
in a man would not be difagreeable. 


The following remarks may be of 
fervice to {ome membeis of a certain 
houfe, who entertain their brother 
members and the auditors with their 
flammering. 


¥ was feveral hours this day at the 
National Affembly. Briffot and Lafource, 
and many others fpoke. I was not fur- 
prifed at the eloquence and ingenuity of 
their difcources, becaufe I had read fome 
of the wyitings of the former, and had 
heard of the talents of both; but I was fur- 
prifed at the number of fpeakers, and that 
all delivered themfelves with facility. 

In point of ingenuity, learning, and 
ftrength of reafoning, there is perhaps as 
much difference between the fpeakers of 
the National Affembly, as there is between 
thofe of the Houfe of Commons; but in 
facility of utterance and flow of words, all 
the fpeakers in the former are nearer on an 
equality. 

I jave not feen among them any of that 
hefitation and perplexity of expreffion 
which is fometimes obferved in the Houfe 
of Conimons; yet one might imagine that 
young members, and all who are unac- 
cuftomed to fpeak in public, would feel, 
themfelves more embarraffed in {peaking 
from a lofty confpicuous place, fuch as the 
tribune of the National Affembly, than 
fpeaking in their place, as is done in the 
Houfe of Commons. 

I have not heard one fpeaker from the 
tribune who wanted either words or courage 
in pronouncing them. As for mauvaife 
honte, there is go fuch thing in this 

country 























ntry: 1 wonder how they came by the 
expreffion. 


Dr. Moore and his companion 
wifhing to quit Paris, applied to M. 
Petion, then mayor, for a paffport. 
and gives the following account of 
the interview. 


When we arrived at the outer gate, and 
told our bufinefs was with the mayor, we 
were admitted. There was a body of 
about fifty men under arms at this time 
before the gate. The Maifon de Ville had 
more the appearance of the head quarters of 
the general of an army, than the refidence 
ofa mayor. One of the national guards 
took hold of my cane, afking if there was a 
concealed weapon in it. I prefented it, 
and told him there was not. An Englith- 
man, who was in the uniform of the na- 
tional guards, addreffed me in his native 
language. I told him we had brought a 
letter from M. Chauvelin to the mayor, and 
wifhed to fee him. 

What this man’s name is I know not; 

he feemed to have fome authority among 
them, for he immediately conducted us up 
ftairs, and through fome rooms, into a 
large hall, where there were ten or a dozen 
foldiers with their arms, befides officers 
and others, who I fuppofe were waiting to 
fpeak to M. Petion. When the Engltfh- 
man had fent in our names by a fervant 
who attended for that purpofe, he left us, 
and I never faw him afterwards. 
- While we waited in this hall, a corporal 
came and afked if we had received any 
order or ticket for admiflien to the place 
where we were; for without thefe nobody 
who did not belong to the guard ought to 
remain. We informed him of our bufinefs, 
and that we were Englifh; on which he 
defired us to ftay, faying, the mayor would 
wait on us directly. Many people in mu- 
nicipal {carfs, or officers’ uniforms, pafled 
and repaffed. 
duced. 

M. Petion is a well-looking fair man, of 
a genteel addrefs and chearful countenance, 
with an habitual fmile. He made an 
apology for not having come fooner, fayintg, 
he had been detained by bufinets which 
did not admit ¢f an inftant’s delay. On 
telling him we wifhed for paffports to Spa, 
by Givet, he faid that, at that particular 
time, no paffports were granted by that 
youte; at any rate he would not advife us 
to take it, becaufe we might run a @ifk of 
being pillaged by the Hulans, or other 
irregular troops of the Auftrian army ; 
adding, that within a very fhort time we 

might have paflports for England. 

We hinted an inclination to refide for a 
fhort time in fome province of France, if 
we might reraain there with fafety, and 
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could not go direétly to Spa, but that it 
was neceflary to have paffports before we 
could be allowed to go out of Paris. M. 
Petion faid, he was convineed that reftraint 
would continue only a few days, but that 
Paris was by much the fafeft place of 
France we could be in; for that in the pro- 
vinces alarms might be fpread, and dif- 
turbances arife, while the enemy were in 
thecountry, but at Paris there would always 
be a fufficient force to keep all quiet. 

On being afked if there were any news 
from the frontiers ? 

He anfwered with a carelefs air, that he 
underftood that Brunfwick had entered 
France. He may advance twenty, or per- 
haps thirty leagues. Well, continued he, 
the farther he advances, the greater will be 
the lofs of his army; and if they con- 
tinue to advance inuch farther, they will 
be entirely furrounded, and few of them 
will ever get back. The Pruffians, added 
he, relied on a confpiracy here in their 
favour: the roth of Auguft put an end to 
that hope, and they will foon be bewilder- 
ed, and not know how to proceed. 


The do&tor feems a decided enemy 
to the patriotic party in France, and 
labours hard to prove that the king 
had no fettled defign on the 10th of 
Auguft, In this, we mutt confefs, 
we do not think he has fucceeded. 

Speaking of the death of the un- 
fortunate Willon, he mentions the 
following aé& of juftice. 


Juftice was afterwards done to the good 
faith and good conduct of Dillon and Ber- 
thois, by a court martial, and the affaflins 
punithed. The National Affembly ailfo 
made all the reparation in their power to 
their families. A pention was ziven to the 
wife and children of Colonel Berthois: 
General Dillon was not married; but he 
had lived in the ftri¢t.& intimacy with Jo- 
fephine de Feville, by whom he had two 
fons and a daughter. The youngeft fon 
was born at Lille, at the time his father was 
murdered; and the infant was carried to 
baptifm acrofs the fquare on which the 
mangled body of the father (til! ley. The 
wretched mother, terrified by a report that 
the affaffins intended to deftroy herfelf and 
her children, refe from her bed, and in that 
difmal condition waiked on foot three quar- 
ters of a leigue, to the houle of 4. d’Au- 
mont, a French officer, and the friend of 
Dillon; where the and her chiidren were 
hoipitably entertained for a long time, dure 
ing which the had languifhed under a dif. 
eafe, the confequence of her tervor and 
fatigue. A narrative of thefe aftGing cir. 
cumftances was read in the Afiembly ; to- 
gether with the la&t will of Theobald D:lon, 
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written in his own hand at Lille, imme~ 
diately before he fet out on this unfortu- 
Nate expedition. In this teftament he re- 
commends his children and their mother 
to the friendthip and affection of his fifters 
and relations, in the moft pathetic terms. 

This laft proof of the tendernefs of a 
brave foldier, to thofe moft dear to him, 
had great effe@& on the National Affembly ; 
they immediately decreed a penfion of 1500 
livres to Jofephine de Feville during her 
life, and one of 800 livres to each of her 
three children. 


The f{cenes of the ed and gd of 
September are related in much the 
fame manner as in the newfpapers ; 


POLITICAL 


Parliamentary Debates. Mr. 


HE Chancellor of the the Ex- 

chequer began his fpeech by re- 
marking the material difference be- 
twecn the notice of the honourable 
gentleman, and the motion he had 
jut fubmitted to the houfe, in which, 
though the ‘notice was for the re- 
moval of Lord Aukland and an 
jmpeachment, not cne word to 
effect fuch a purpofe was ta be 
found.—Inftead ct an argument 
againft Lord Aukiand, the honour- 
able gentleman had indulged him- 
felf in an invective againit the King 
of Pruffia and the Emprefs of 
Rufia; and inflead of moving for 
the recal of the Britifh ambaffador 
at the Flague, had worded a motion 
which went to attack and cenfure, 
not the noble lord in queftion, but 
the profeflions and fentiments of 
his majelty, approved of and echoed 
by that houfe, and by the country, 
The motion, Mr. Pitt obferved, 
ftated a department from avowed 
principles; he denied any fuch 
departure, and defired a proof to 
be advanced of fuch departure, by 
ariy word or fentiment contained 
in the memorial of the 5th of “April. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then entered into an eulogium on 
the great and effential fervices of 
Lord Aukland, and particularly on 
his recent fervices in Holland. The 


and on the 4th the do&or left Paris 
and proceeded to Chantilly, Amiens, 
Flexcourt, Abbeville, Boulogne, a. 
lais, where the Journal ends for the 
firit volume; the fecond we are to 
have foon. 

Throughout the whole of this 
work, our author’s view icems to be 
to juftify the king of France, and 
throw an odium on the popular 
party; and we have ftrong reafon 
to im fome motive more power- 
ful than a with to give information, 
has guided our author’s pen, 


REGISTER. 


Sheridan’s Motion continued. 


memorials iffued by that noble lord, 
he faid, were founded on the re- 
folutions of that houfe, and on the 
general fentiments of the country. 
Previous to the a& which had dif- 
graced France, the king had de- 
clared, that thofe who fhould com- 
mit fuch an a& fhould not find an 
afylum or refuge in his dominions: 
that declaration had been approved 
of, and he was confident, that no 
lover of juftice would differ with 
him in opinion, that there ought ta 
be handed down to pofterity fome 
fignal and fevere punifhment ac- 
companying the hiflory of the hor- 
rid and deteftable att which had 
been committed. The perpetrators 
of that deed had been denounced 
before the war; did our being in- 
volved in a war render a repetition 
of that denouncement improper or 
cenfurable? It certainly did not; 
nor did it in any fhape change the 
principles of the war. The war 
had been commenced to repel an 
unprovoked aggreffion, and its ob- 


jeéts were to obtain an indemnity 


for that aggreffion, and to render 
our fituation hereafter fecure from 
danger. The memorial condemned 
by the honourable gentleman did 


not recommend, as the honourable. 


gentleman had declared, under any 
poilible conftrution, the ees 
fy) 
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of any perfon; the fentence that 
they may come under the {word of 
the law could not have been written 
by Lord Aukland, in the fenfe in 
which it was explained by the 
honourable gentleman, nor indeed, 
had the Dutch aéted upon it in that 
fenfe: its obvious meaning was, 
that thofe perfons who had been 
delivered over to the Auftrians, 
might, by being in their hands, be 
brought to juflice, upon fuccefs at- 
tending the plans of Dumourier, 
and the progrefs of the Auftrians, 
by which a counter - revolution 
might have been reckoned upon, 
though as he had thought, too 
haftily, and by which counter-revo- 
lution a tribunal might have been 
eftablifhed in France for the pur- 
pole of bringing to juftice all thofe 
perfons who might have been con- 
cerned in the. murder of the late 
monarch. ‘This conftruétion how- 
ever, Mr, Pitt obferved, obvious as 
it was, would not fuit thofe who 
were on the hunt to impute blame 
where praife was juftly due. In 
that fair fenfe of the memorial there 
was not any thing new, or any thing 
contrary to the law of nations; upon 
an occafion fomewhat fimilar in 
this country, a Britifh ambaffador 
at the Hague applied for the delivery 
of certain regicides; the regicides 
were delivered accordingly, tried 
in this country, and in this country 
they were executed. It was not, 
Mr. Pitt faid. his intention to follow 
the honourable genticman through 
the greater part of his eloquent 
{peech, as the greater part of it had 
no-reference whatever to the mo- 
tion. He had been puzzled to ac- 
count for the views of the honeur- 
able gentlemen, when he had 
given notice of his motion, one of 
thofe views now appeared to be to 
induce the country to give up the 
co-operation with other powers 
which might aid us in repelling 
fuccefsfully an unjuft war, becaufe 
thofe powers had been guilty of 
ats of aggrandifement and ambi- 
tion which he was far from ap- 
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proving, or attempting to vindicate; 
as aéts of injuftice and violence 
were to him as odious when offered 
by crowned heads as when com- 
mitted by republics. The aggran- 
difement of thofe powers, however, 
was at a diltance, and the danger 
not equally preffing upon us, with 
the aggrandifement attempted by 
France, and by her commenced 
againft us, and aimed at the very 
vitals of the conftitution of the 
country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after again exprefling 
his difapprobation of the partition 
of Poland, replicd to that part of 
Mr. Sheridan’s fpeech, which held 
out the probability of all profpec& 
of peace being deftroyed, by the 
apparent determination of minifters 
not to treat with thofe who exere 
cifed the powers of government in 
France, It was not his wifh, he 
faid, to treat with them, nor could 
it be the wifh of any man to do fo; 
fhould there, however, be a necef 
fity for treating with them, there 
was not any thing which precluded 
fuch negociation. The objets of 
the war were to reduce the power 
of France, to procure indemnity 
for the neceffity forced upon us of 
war, and to obtain future fecurity 
for ourfelves and for the reft of 
Europe. 

Mr. Fox obferved that the de- 
fence made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the only defence 
he expefted would be offered; 
which went to prove that the me- 
morial meant nothing at all. He 
was convinced it bore the con- 
ftruction put on it by his honour- 
able friend. Mr. Fox feverely re« 
probated the conduét of the King 
of Pruffia and the Emprefs of 
Ruffia with refpe& to Poland, as 
chara€terifed by falfehood, cupli- 
city, and robbery; and concluded 
by giving his aflent to the motion. 

At nine the houle divided. 

Ayes — — — 36 

Noes — — — 211 

Majority — — 175 
3 Ne Ia 
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In the Houfe of Commons, on 
Tuefday, April go, the order of the 
day, for the houfe to refolve itfelf 
into a committee; to take into con- 
fideration the report of the {eleé& 
committee appointed to examine 
into the ftate of the commercial 
credit of the country, being read, 
the houfe refolved ifelf into a com- 
mittee, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, ‘* That it is the 
opinion of this committee, that his 
majefty be enabled to dire& the fum 
of five millions in Exchequer bills 
to be iffued to commiffioners, to be 
by them adminiftered, under certain 
regulations and reftriGions, to fuch 

erfons as fhall apply for it, on the 
loiiey of goods, or fuch perfonal 
fecurity as the faid commiffioners 
Shall think advifable.” 

Mr. Fox faid, he rofe not to op- 
pofe the motion, but becaufe he 
thought, that before the committee 
came to the propofed refolution, it 
fhould be informed fully what re- 
gulations and reftriGtions thofe were, 
under which the money of the 
public was in this cafe to be admi- 
niftered—that it might be confider- 
ed, as well whether thofe regula- 
tions and refiri€tions were right, as 
whether the meafure itfelf was pro- 
per at all. 

The Chancellor cf the Exchequer 
faid, the grounds of the refolution 
were fully detailed in the report of 
the feleé&t committee; and he could 
not have the prefumption to fup- 
pofe, that any thing he was capable 
of faying could add to the informa- 
tion afforded by that committee. 

Mr. Francis defired to know, why 
this enormous fum was not iffued 
to the Bank, to be diftributed by 
the direétors, rather than to com- 
miffioners, who were not only lefs 
capable of fuch an office, but dan- 
gerous—or why government took it 
to themfelves ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faid, he admitted that the queftion 
was natural, and he would anfwer 
it. The reafon was, becaufe the 
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{pecies of advance was different 
from that {pecies of fecurity which 
the Bank was ufed to. This was 
an extraordinary intervention, ofa 
fort entirely new, different from 
any hitherto adopted, and not fit to 
be blended with the eftablifhed roy. 
tine of the bufinefs at the Bank. The. 
fecurity of the Bank, he faid, did 
not excced two months diftance, 
The fecurity neceffary now was 
much more diftant. 

Mr.Alderman Anderfon declared, 
that the meafure now propofed was, 
in his opinion, and in that of all 
with whom he converfed on the fub- 
je, of that kind, that if not grant. 
ed, the mott ferious mifchiefs would 
arife from it. The objeétion againg 
the difiribution by commiffioners, 
was futile and unfounded; for they 
had not the difcretionary power to 
refufe the loan, on producing pro- 
per fecurity. 

Mr. Fox thought it his duty to 
ftate his doubts on the prefent oc- 
cafion. As to the opinions gone 
abroad, both parties were in his opi- 
nion right; for fome were extremely 
fanguine, and fome were doubtful: 
but as to laughing, as had been hint- 
ed, he did not think it was poflible— 
for if ever there was a time of humi- 
liation and ferioufnefs, it was this 
unprecedented and immediately 
dangerous fituation. 
given for not adminiftering a re- 
medy through the Bank, was a very 
lame one; for if fuch dealing was 
not in the habit of the Bank, much 
lefs was it in the habit of the public 
to engage in, and as little of governs 
ment; and if the meafure was an 
innovation, it was lefs of innova- 
tion to the Bank than to the public; 
and if it was not fit for the Bank, it 
was not fit for the public, He ap- 
ah gp: that the reafon why the 

ank could not lend the money 
was, that it had already too much 
money out to government in Ex- 
chequer bills; and that he took to 
be a reafon why more fhould not 
be iflued. It was evident that the 
Bank 


The reafon — 

















Bank muft wifh to difcount, and to 
{upport the public credit—the one 
as producing their greateft advan- 
tage, and the other for the preferva- 
tion of their exiftence. Taking 
this then for granted, it was an 
enigma not to be folved, why they 
did not furnifh the money wanting 
on the prefent emergency, unlefs, 
on the one hand, they difapproved 
of the. fecurity, or, on the other, 
were not able to advance it. If 
the firft was their objection, it lay 
fill ftronger againft the commif- 
fioners; and if the fecond, the only 
remedy was, to exonerate the Bank 
from the heavy weight of their debt, 
and pay off the Exchequer bills, 
He thought he fhould not op- 
pofe it, and for this reafon, that his 
{mall minority had to congratulate 
themfelves that they had no hand 
in the war which had brought on 
thofe calamitous circumftances; but 
having on the contrary (for which 
he thanked God) oppofed it, he 
felt a delicacy that forbade his 
throwing any obitru€tions in the 
way of this meafure, er having it 
imputed to him, that having depre- 
cated the evils of the war, he op- 
pofed the meafures neceffary to 
counteraét or remove thofe evils. 
An honourable member (Alder- 
man Anderfon) had faid, that the 
commiffioners muft give the loan 
on fecurity being -proffered; but 
could the worthy magiftrate (he 
afked) fay, that the commiffioners 
would not be conneéted with go- 
vernment, or anfwer how far par- 
tiality might operate in the loans? 
The difcretionary power of judging 
of the perfonal fecurity, was much 
more competent to the Bank of Eng- 
land than on any other; but if the 
commiffioners appointed by govern- 
ment have not only the deciding 
on the quality and refponfibility of 
goods, but alfo of perfonal fecurity, 
it is not poffible to be blind to the 
opening it leaves for partiality and 
injuftice.. Government, he {faid, 
was unfit for all commerce, but more 
efpecially for that of money and 
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credit; and this meafure went to 
make governmentat once merchants 
and bankers: fo that, whether the 
meafure was right or wrong, it cer- 
tainly went to ereét government 
into a commercial government, and 
that the moft dangerous; for when 
it went to leave the ruin or ex- 
iftence of a merchant in the hands 
of any one, he demanded if it was 
fafe to lodge fuch a power in the 
hands of the executive government? 
He concluded by hoping, that a 
more effectual remedy would be put 
to the evil; that was, by ending the 
war—a means at Once more fubitan- 
tially good, and more pleafing, than 
the prefent. 

Mr. Dundas deprecated being 
confidered one of thofe who thought 
the prefent lapfe in the commercial 
credit of the country a fymptom of 
an unprofperous ftate. He, on the 
contrary, was convinced it arofe 
from the exuberant commercial prof- 
perity of the country, which tempted 
individuals to go beyond their 
power in manufa&tures and com- 
merce. 

Mr. Harrifon afked, if minifters 
had propofed to the Bank to under- 
take it? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faid, that he had made no formal 
propofition; but he had repeated 
intercourfe with many of the direc- 
tors of the Bank, and it was their 
decided opinion that the Bank 
fhould not interfere—and that not 
fo much for the trouble of infringe- 
ment on their eftablifhed habits, as 
that they confidered it more bene- 
ficial to the public to have it placed 
in other hands, He wifhed the 
houfe to recolle&, that the feleé& 
committee had found, that the re- 


cent failures were owing, not, as. 


had been alledged, to any ruinous 
effets of war, but to the want of a 
circulating medium—not to want of 
coin or wealth, but to a floppage of 
difcounting. As to the facility of 
markets, he acknowledged that it 
was impeded in fome refpeés by 
the general war ; but the houfe mutt 
perceive, 
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perceive, that by the war between 
Great Britain and France, it fuffered 
but very little; foron viewing the 
whole of Europe, it would be found, 
that notwithfianding the commercial 
treaty, our direét trade with France 
was comparatively fmall, and that 
the diminifhed market was the effeét 
of a general war, which ftopped the 
tranfit of goods through the con- 
tinent—and which mifchief would 
have been increaf{ed, if Great Britain 
had not interfered—but that effect 
did not reach the internal ftate of 
the cafh and commerce of this 
country. He faid it was obvious to 


_ the meanelt capacity, that it was 


not a diminution of wealth, but a 
caule comparatively fmall, which 
had produced thofe alarming events. 

If it was the war which produced 
the concuffion, public credit would 
firft feel it, and the private commer- 
cial credit only from the rebound 
of it. ‘ Has the war ({aid he) been 
marked, even as much as any for- 
mer, by any finifler event to pro- 
duce fuch an effe&t? Has our com- 
merce fuffered ? Have captures been 
made upon us? Have we fuffered 
dangerous defeats, or fuftained any 
lofs by it in any part of the world? 
No—The reverfe is the fa&t. And 
as to the diminution of market, the 
general war would have done that 
at all events—itill more, too, if we 
had not been made parties in it.” 

Mr. Sheridan: faid a few words; 
after which, the refolution patled 
the committee. 


The following is the refult of the felect 
committee. 

ift, That power be given to iffue 
Exchequer bills, to an amount not ex. 
cecding 5,000,000l. in fums of rool. sol. 
and 2ol. to bear an intereft of 24d. per 
cent, per day, and to be payable, one 
fourth parton the 31f day of Auguft next, 
one fourth part on the zoth of November 
next, one fourth part on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary 1794, and one fourth part on the 
3ift of May 1794. 

adly, That commifiioners be appointed 
for the purpofe of advancing thele Ex- 
chequer bills, under certain regulations, 
for the accommodation 6f fuch perfons as 
may app!y for the fame, to act without fee 


or reward, to take an oath for the due exes 
cution of the truft, to have power to ap. 
point the neceflary officers, td adminifter 
oaths, and ‘to apply fuch fums as may be 
requifite for defraying the expences of 
executing the commiffion, for which pur. 
pole the commiffioners of the treatury 
fhould advance fuch fums as may be nes 
ceffary. 

3dly, That immediately after the paffing 
of the aét, one fourth part of the Exchequer 
bills, fhall be iffued on the requifition of 
the commifficners to the perfons to whom 
they fhall think proper to advance the 
fame, in the manner after direéted. 

4thly, That the commiffioners fhall be 
at liberty to advance fuch Exchequer bills 
to the perfons applying for the fame, in 
cqual proportion of bills payable at the 
different periods before mentioned, on the 
fecurity of goods to be dcpofited in the 
cuftody of officers to be named by the com. 
miffioners, in London, Briftol, Hull, Liver. 
pool, Leith, or Glafgow, or on any fuch 
perfonal fecurities of a giver. number of 
perfons as fhall be fatisfactory to the com. 
miffioners, fuch fecuritics to be given ina 
form to be prefcribed for that purpofe, and 
to be made binding on the perfons giving 
the fame, to the amount for which each 
perfon fhall refpectively make himfelf 
decurity. 

Thefe advances 4n no cafe to be more 
than sol. per cent. on the value of the 
fecurities, and to be lefs, at the difcretion 
of the commiffioncrs, and to be made on 
condition that the fums fo advanced {halt 
be repaid with intercft, at the rate of 5). 
per cent. per annum, fifteen days before 
the date when the refpc€tive Exchequer 
bills fhall fall due, or earlicr, at the option 
of the parties, 

sthly, That immediately after the pafling 
of the a&, the commiffioners fhall receive 
and open all fuch applications as fhall be 
then made to them, {pecifying the amount 
of the advance dejired, and the particulars 
of the fecurity ; that they fhall proceed to 
clafs the faid applications, according to the 
amount refpectively applied for, the fecurity 
oftered, and the circumftances, fituation 
and conneétions of the parties; and fhall 
then frame general regulations for ap- 
portioning the fums to be advanced, witha 
view to the points betore fpecified, as well 
as to the total amount of the fum applied 
for, and fuch other confiderations as they 
fhali think material, by which regulations 
they thall be guided in their decifion on 
particular cates, but which they fhall be at 
liberty to revife on general grounds, as oc- 
cafion may require ; that they fhalk proceed 
to apportion and advance fuch part as they 
fhall think neceflary of the Exchequer bills 
then at. their difpofal, to an amount not 
excceding 1,250,000]. as before {pecified ; 
and if the applications firlt made thall bo 
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for Jefs than the amount, fhall in like man- 
ner be at liberty, from time to time, to 
make further advances on freth applications, 

“¢thiv, That if upon confideration of the 
total amount of the fums applied for, and 
of the nature of the applications, it fhall at 
any time appear to the commiffioners 
that further advances beyond the fum of 
1,250,000l. may be advifeable, the com- 
miffioners of the treafury fhall be enabled, 
pn their requifition, to authorife the ad- 
vance of any proportion of the remaining 
Exchequer bills, to fuch an amount, and at 
fuch times, as fhall be found expedient; 
and that the commiffioners fhall, from time 
to time, by public notice, fix the periods 
for receiving applications, for framing ge- 
neral regulations, and for apportioning the 
advances to be made. 

ythly, That on failure of re-payment at 
the limited times of the fums advanced, 
the commiffioners fhall be authorifed to 
fell by public auction fo much as may be 
neceflary of the goods on the depofits of 
which fuch fums fhall have been advanced, 
or to proceed again{t the perfons who have 
given fecurity for the fame. 

Sthly, That all the monies which fhall 
be repaid from time to time by the parties 
to whom advances fhall have been made, or 
which fhall, in cafe of default, be recovered 
by the commiffioners, fhall be placed in 
the Bank, where a diftin@ account fhall be 
kept of the fame; that thefe monies fhall 
be applicable to pay the principal and 
intereft of the Exchequer bills, at the times 
limited for paying the fame refpectively ; 
and the furplus, if any, after the 31ft of 
May, 1794, fhall be applicable, in the firft 
inftance, for the purpofe of replacing the 
fums iffued for defraying, the expence of 
the commiffion, and the remainder as 
parliament fhall direct. 


Thurfday, May 2, Mr. Duncombe 
read a petition from a number of 
perfons, {tating themfelves labourers 
and artificers of Sheffield, but who, 
not being freeholders, were de- 
prived of the right of eleétion. 
Though they, (the petitioners faid) 
in point of form, were obliged to 
addrefs them as **the Commons of 
Great Britain in parliament affem- 
bled,” yet in no juft fenfe of the 
word, could they properly be called 
the reprefentatives of the people. 
That the petitioners in common 
with their fellow fubjeéts, paid the 
taxes impofed upon them, and were 
not fo much difpleafed with the 
quantuin of the money, great as it 
was, as with the mode of its expen- 
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diture. The prayer then was, that 
the elective franchile be generally 
extended, 

The petition was negatived in a 
divifion of 29 againit 108. 

Mr. Whitbread brought up a pe- 
tition from feveral inhabitants of 
Birmingham, in favour of a parlia- 
mentary reform; a divifion took 
place, in which Mr, Pitt and many 
of his friends divided in favour of 
the motion. Ayes 102 — Noes 24 
—Majority 78. 

The petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Several petitions were prefented, 
praying for a reform in parliament, 
which were ordered to lay on the 
table ; bui on one petition from the 
fociety calling themfelves Friends 
of the People being prefented, on 
the motion for receiving it, a long 
debate enfued, until two o’clock in 
the morning, when the queftion was 
poftponed, by a motion for adjourn~ 
ment, until 

Tuefday, May 7, when Mr. Stane 
ley rofe, and oblerved, he had moved. 
an adjournment under the ftrongeft 
impreffion of the important nature 
of the difcuflion now before the 
houfe, The houfe, as the members 
of the Democratic branch of the 
Britifh conftitution, were bound to 
pay every degree of attention to 
any petition which was prefentéed 
tothem. As it was agreed on all 
hands that fome fpeeies of reform 
was requifite, the moft proper me- 
thod, in his opinion, would be, to 
refer the petition to a fele& com- 
mittee, according to the propofition 
of the honourable mover of the 
queftion. 

Mr. Duncombe agreed with the 
honourable gentleman in regard 
to the neceffity of a reform, but 
mult, at the fame time, obferve, 
that many expreffions had fallen 
from him, of the fpirit of which he 
could not approve. The honour 
able gentleman had talked of effeé- 
ing a change in the exifting govern- 
ment of the country ; and hinted at 
the do€trine of univerfal reprefen- 
tation. 
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tation, founded on the fuppofed 
rights of man. He had not brought 
forward any {pecific propofition.— 
In his opinion, the plan cf an 
eloquent gentleman now dead (Mr. 
Flood) was temperate and judicious. 
It beftowed the right of the elective 
franchife on a very numerous and 
ufeful body of men, and tended to 
deftroy the rotten boroughs, which, 
notwithftanding the opinion of an 
honourable gentleman, he could not 
avoid condemning as a ferious evil. 

Lord Mornington objetted to the 


~whole of the eflence and fub‘tance 


of the propofition which had been 
brought forward by the honourable 

entleman (Mr. Grey.) f 

Mr. Whitbread faid, that in the pre- 
fent propofition nothing new was 
propofed. nothing like innovation 
was attempted. ‘The queition was, 
S¢ there is a petition, will you receive 
it? will you take it into confidera- 
tion?” The petition {tated a charge 
contradiftory to certain refolutions 
on the face of the journals, On that 
account, if no other, it fhould go 
to examination; for it was neceffary 
either to refcind the refolutions on 
the journals, or expunge tie peti- 
tion from the houfe; and that 
could notemow be done but by 
entering: into a difcuffion of itina 
committee, and finding it libellous. 
He reminded the houfe of the vaft 
number. ofscommittees that fat to 
determine the right of contefted 
eleftions; and. ftated, that nine 
tenths of thefe: committees, at the 
end of their labours, had not come 
to any compiete decifion of the 
right. ' 

Mr. Anftruther condemned not 
only the meafure, but the manner 
and the time, in which it was brought 
forward—and even the petition 
itfelf, as it went avowedly to no- 
thing lefs than a total change in the 
government of Great Britain, 

He encountered the propofition 
of a reform on the ftrongeft grounds 
of policy, national good, and pro- 
priety; and concluded a very inge- 
hious and argumentative fpeech by 
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declaring, that he conceived the 
introduftion of reform would be 
no lets than the introdu&ion of 
French excefles, and that, knowing 
it would not end well, he mutt fet 
his face againft i. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fiated {trong and decifive objeétions 
to the form of the motion, becaufe 
it meant that the petition fhould go 
into a general committee, whieh 
was dangerous in the extreme, by 
involving the queftion of _ par. 
liamentary reform with doétrines 
aid wild theories fubverfive of all 
government. Thehonourable gen- 
tleman, in his fpeech yefterday, had 
very diftin€tly and correéily {lated, 
that a proper reprefentation . was 
the beft means of fecuring to the 
people a good government, whick 
certainly was the only right of re. 
prefentation that exifted, and dic- 
tated that every ftate fhould dd 
what the bounty of providence 
enabled it do, that the people 
might be fecured in the beit pofible 
government... He knew of no othet 
natural right ; or if there could be; 
would it not be as variable ‘as the 
climate? the Roman would have 
one, the Athenian one, and _ the 
Lacedemonian another. 

The difference between the ‘ho- 
mourable gentleman and the peti: 
tioners feemed to be, that he argued 
the expediency of what they claimed 
as a right; and this argument of 
expediency he had carried certainly 
too far when he faid that he would 
even prefer univerfal fuffrage to a 
continuance of fubfifting grievance, 
a doftrine that he declared his mo 
decided difapprobation of. Having 
made fome reference to his own 


plan for a temporate reform, which 


he ftill thought the beft, he again 
objected to going into the com: 
mittee, becaufe it would involve 
the friends to a temporate reform 
with thofe pretenfions for univerfal 
fuffrage. In this way he would 
never embark with the honourable 
gentleman on any fuch {fchemej 


nor did he know how far the hot 
nourablg 
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fiourable gentleman might go. It 
was clear, that the people at large 
did not go with him; and when the 
honourable gentleman profefles to 
“go every length to obtain a reform, 
there is not much appearance of 
moderation in his plan. He was 
forry to obferve, thar fomething of 
this fort was vifible in a letter igned 
by that honourable gentleman, in 
sanfwer to the people of Sheffield, 
who had fince prefented a petition 
to the houfe, praying univerfal 
fuffrage, and even queltioning the 
validity of the houle itfelf, thefe 
people, who were the firft to put 
themfelves under the infruétions 
and guidance of the friends of the 
people, fuggefted, that in order to 
bring about univerfal fuifrage, to 
have a National Convention in’ 
England might be perhaps the firft 
ftep that fhould be taken; the ho- 
nourable gentleman had anfwered, 
that on this he was not prepared to 
an{wer, but might be able at fome 
future period to give an opinion 
upon it—This, he owned, with 
him, was additiorial ground for 
alarm, and was certainly contradic- 
tory to the avowed opinions of the 
honourable gentleman, and hecould 
hot coricur with the honourable 
gentleman, that there was any thing 
in the nature or tendency of his 

roje& that was likely to afford 
btivfattion or content, but the con- 
trary. It had been faid, that re- 
fufing to agree in this motion, was 
thé fame treatment that loft Ame- 
rica; but the caufe was widely dif- 
ferent; not that he meant to defend 
the American war, but merely to 
{tate that America made a limited 
propofal for a fpecific obje&. The 
honourable gentleman now defired 
the hoaie to give what nobody alks. 
He then went with much ability 
ind argutient into the general 
nature of reprefentation, the con- 
ftitutional rights of elettors, and 
duty. of reprefentatives:—he con- 
tended ftrongly againft the ideas 
of tights of man, individual will, 
and ‘univerfal fuffrage, fhewing the 
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mifchiefs and dangers thatuniformly 


attended thofe principles, from the 
experience of what they had pro- 
duced whenever they were adopted 
or countenanced, 

Mr. Sheridan faid, that he was 
not furprifed at the extraordinary 
ability which had been exerted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon this occafion; but he could 
not but exprefs fome furprife at the 
objeétions which he had fated td 
the meafure now propofed. He 
thought he would have objefted to 
the time, but he did not expe& that 
he would have relinquifhed the 
meafure entirely, when it was con- 
fideted with what zeal and ability 
he himfelf had brought it forward 
upon more than one otcafion be- 
fore. He contended that it wag 
not their bufinefs to come for- 
ward with any fpecific motion... A 
grievance had been ftated to exift, 
and a committee of enquiry was 
demanded—let that. committee be 
granted, and let the {pecific motion 
originate with them, 

Mr. Fox, when he confidered 
the impatience of the houfe, thought 
fome apology neceflary for obtruding 
himfelf upon it at fo late an hour, 
but he thought it incumbent upon 
him to fay fomething on this im- 
poriant dqueftion, He faid the pre- 
fent one was a queftion, not of 
theory, but of pra&ice; we were 
not deviating from the principle, 
but from the praétice of the con- 
{titution, He knew well the value 
of that conftitution, and it was not 
Gne to he formed in a day.—Cal! all 
the wife men together that ever have 
lived, with all of equal ability who 
now exift, and they would riot be 
able to make a conftitution like the 
Britifh—t{t is the conjoined labours 
of wifdom, of experience; and of 
time, 

He then entered into a vety 
prolix vindication of his own poli- 
tical conduét, and gave a hiffory of 
the political parties in which he 
had been engaged, with frequent 
allufions to the corruption of the 
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Houfe of Commons, which he con- 


Regifter. 
On Wednefday, May 8, it was 


tended was fubfervient to the court, read a third time in the Houfe of 
from the defective reprefentation, Lords, 


We find it :mpoffible to follow him 


The Duke of Norfolk, previous 


through a {peech of two hours in to its pafling, expreffed his difap- 


length. , 


Lord Mornington, Sir William 
Miller, Mr, Francis, &c. {poke in 


the courfe of the debate, 


A divifion took place, when the 


numbers were—For the motion 41 
—Againft it 282. 


The public credit bill paffed the 


Houle of Commons, and— 


Pp O E 
ODE 
FOR HIS MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 
JuNE 4, 1793. 
BY HENRY JAMES PYEy, ESQ. 
Poet Laureat to bis Maj-fty. 
Ww HEN blind Ambition drives his car 
Impctuous through the ranks of war, 

Tho* Fame her notes of triumph breathe, 

Though fhouts of conqueit foothe the ear, 

Vet o’er the victor’s blood-ftain’d wreath, 

Reflection drops the penfive tear ; 

But at Oppreflion’s lawlefs head, 

When war’s vindiétive bolts are fped, 
When at the defpot’s fhrinking breaft, 
When o’er fedition’s haughty creft 
Stern battle fhakes the avenging f{pear, 
And teaches head{trong Arrogance to fear, 
Mercy herfelf fhall confecrate the caufe, 
While Juftice points the fword that Indig- 

nation draws. 

Though Albion many an ancient fear 

till bears on her indented breaft, 

In every age by Gallic war 
Or Gailic perfidy imprefs’d, 

Yet o’er their fields when rapine ftood, 
When faction drench’d their towns with 

Blood, 
No memory of infult paft 
Urged her to fwell contention’s blaft ; 

Vith grief fhe view’d their. finking fate, 
With tears deplor’d her rivals fate ; f 
"Their chiefs whofe falchions yet were red 
With her be® blood in battle fhed, 

Found friendly refuge on her happy fhore, 

She knew they were diftrefs’d, nor e’er re- 
memiber’d more. 

Yet when invafion’s raging fleod 

Burft dreadful o’er each ruin’d mound, 

And, fwell’d by carnage and by blood, 

Threaten’d the trembiing nations round ; 

While Europe, from Batavia’s wat’ry plain 

By contaggce fnatch’d from Ocean’s wide 
conyr 

To fouthern feas that gently lave 

Baia’samild fhores with tepid wave, 

Look’d up where on her rocky throne 

Unaw’d Britannia fits alone—— 


probation of that claufe which fixes 
the minimum of money to be bore 
rowed at 4oool. His Grace thought 
that 10001. would better anfwer the 
purpofe intended, as there were 
many to whom that fum would be 
relief, whofe a{fiftance was material 
in the commercial world, 
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‘* Go forth, my fons, in Freedorn’s caufe!’? 
fhe cry’d, 

Check’d was the torrent’s courfe, and ree 
fluent roll’d the tide. 


What though on this aufpicious day 
Her offering to the beft of kings, 
Pluck’d from the fober olive’s fpray, 
The duteous Mufe no longer brings ; 
Yet while the laurel’s warrior bough 
Now decks his youthful hero’s brow, 
Untouch’d by Rapine’s hand profane, 
Unfoil’d by dark Ambition’s ftain, 
Albion once more with kindling flame 
Renews her fcenes of ancient fame, 
Again fhe fees in fields of glory fhine 
Her fons of dauntlefs breaft, her chiefs of 
royal line. 


BELINDA’s BIRTHDAY. 


N May’s {weet morn I erofs’d the 
mead, 

With {parkling dew-drops overfpread ; 
The morn on which, ferenely fair, 
My charmer breath’d this vital air. 
Aufpicious morn! thy rifing ray 
Infpir’d each raptur’d poet’s lay : 
To me thy beams more lively shine, 
As to thy influence divine, } 
Annual Belinda’s name I join. 


Mild airs returning Zephyr brings, 
And fheds foft odours from his wings; 
Chafing the fleecy clouds, whofe thade 
Quick glances o’er the funny glade. 

A lively green the groves difplay, 
Their leaves half-opening to the day. 
The yellow crowfoot decks the fields, 
The violet blue fweet fragrance yields, 
Along the path which fhepherds tread, 
The modeft daify bends its head. 

The purple hyacynths adorn 

The banks beneath the blooming thorn, 
The dandelion’s golden hair, 

The campion’s blufk, the woodroof fair, 
Streak’d lady-flower, and chervil white, 
Atev’ry ftep infpire delight, 
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All birds of fong effay their pow’r, 
To charm the lonely matin hour. 
Beyond the reach of human eye, 
The lark fhrill carols to-the fky ; 
His lengthen’d notes the traveller chear, 
Defcending gradual on the ear. 
*Midit thickeft fhades again the dove, 
In gentle murmurs woos his love. 
The cuckow hails approaching May, 
And cheerful tunes th’ unvaried lay. 
Soft flows the thrufh’s mellow note, 
The chaffinch {trains his tender throat ; 
The blackbird whiftles in the wood, 
Eying afkance the callow brood. 
The wren and linnet warbling fing, 
The whitethroat chants with quiv’ring 
wing, 
Hoarfe founds the rook, the wryneck fhrill, 
The chirping kind the chorus fill. 

Creator great! whofe bountcous care 
Hath fram’d this earth, fo wond’rous fair, 
To thee all beings raife their voice, 

And in thy heavenly gifts rejoice. 
Thou look’ft on all with equal eye, 
And hear'ft thy fmalleft creature’s cry. 
What human tongue can praife aright, 
Thy power and wifdom infinite ! 
Mortals in filent prayer adore, 

Nor feek perfection to explore. 

How fmiles the land{fcape! how ferene 
The orient fun beams o’er the fcene! 

Oh! make my happinefs complete ! 
Belinda, add your converfe fweet. 
Arife, my fair, the morn invites, 

To tafte it’s unalloy’d delights ; 

Enjoy befizath the jafmin bow’r, 

The cool, the tranquil, fragrant hour: 
Arife, my love—the call is vain— 

My pleafing hopes foon end in pain. 
The faithful dame, with downcaft eye, 
Opening the.portal, heaves a ligh— 

*¢ Belinda’s gone, far, far away, 

Six moons revolving mark her ftay ; 
Studious of health, the fouthern fhore 
She feeks; her friends the lofs deplore.’* 

Sudden I turn’d, with aching thought, 
And confolation vainly fought. 
The wind blew chill, the drizzling rain 
O’ercaft the vifionary plain ; 
Dim fhone th’ afcending orb of day, 
No fongfter cheer’d the tedious way ; 
I trod the long-drawn ftreet agen, 
And join’d the bufy hum of men. 

Gray’s-Inn. 3S 

LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
HILE happy Anna taftes eternal 
day, 

(Her foul unfetter’d from its prifon clay) 
While hofts of angels mortal friends fupoly, 
And hail with rapture to their thrones on 


high; 

While all the joys of heaven confpire to 
pleafe, 

Exchang’d for earth, delufion, and difcafe; 


* The young lady had been a pupil to the author, in Becton, near Leeds, Yorkshire, 
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Shall fruitlefs forrow rend the parent’sheart, 
And friendthip’s breaft participate the 
fmart ? 
To mad defpair fhall fober reafon yield, 
As if the Gofpel’s radiance lay conceal’d ? 
Be huth’d the figh—forget the tear to flow, 
Life is at beft uncertainty below. 
To-day with health we join bright plea- 
fure’s train, 
Perhaps to-morrow on the rack of pain ! 
And ere the orb of light forfakes the tky, 
That power may teach us what it is to dief 
Thus breaks the bubble on the troubled 
ftream, 
And thus at morn appears the empty dream 5 
Thus the bright vapour fhines in air dif- 
play’d, 
And in a moment is diffolv’d to fhade. 
Life’s utmoft fpan, how trifling it appears ! 
How few can compafs eighty little years! 
A varied f{cene of thorns amid the flow’rs, 
How few the fweets! how num’rous {pring 
the fours ! 
Here Joy and Hope in wild luxuriance rife, 
Here gay Profperity ftern Fate defies ; 
There Dilappointment fheds her fullen 
gloom, 
And tow’ring Hope is haften’d to its tomb ; 
There wither’d Sicknels hangs her droop- 
ing head, 
There keen Diftrefs bedews with tears her 
bed ; 
There toiling care, with life’s unnumber'd 
ills, 
Which man’s juft doom impartially fulfils. 
The young, the old, the beauteous, and 
the gay, 
Who bear in arms or arts the proudeft 
{way, 
Are but the fons and daughters of decay ! 
Each now in being, fome fhort feafons fled, 
Shall fleep forget amid the filent dead ! 
Succeeding generations ftill muft fall, 
Till Time has ftretch’d his utmoft grafp 
o’er all! 
Alas! this fcene no pure enjoyment brings, 
From heaven alone that facred* treafure 
fprings. 
Hence wit-iom bids us fix our views above, 
The fount of endlefs blifs, of life and love. 
Fair Anna, ftill remembrance is thy due, 
The Mufe thy worth laments, for well he 
knew. 
He mark’d thy virtues fpringing into life, 
Where feeds of vice pofic{s’d no powers of 
ftrife ; , 
Pleas’d with hiscare toaid each tings fhact, * 
He fondly hop’d to {ce delightful fruit ; 
But Death deftroy’d, infatiate, ruthiefs king, 
Like the rude blight that blafts the pride 
of Spring: j 
Nor muft we murmur at the fatal blow 
He juftly takes, who kindly did beftow: 
Whate’er our fatethe great Supremedefign’d, 
*Tis his to order, ours to be refign’d. 
R. S LL. 
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MARRIED. 

P. B. Crofs, Efq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, to 
Mifs Frances Charlotte Schaw, of Queen 
Ann-ftreet. | ° 
- William Langley, Efq. of Chippenham, 
Cambridgefhire, to Mifs Elizabeth Cheflyn, 
of Nottingham. 

Herbert Newton Jarret, Efq. of Albe- 
miarle-ftreet, to Milfs Berners, of Woolver- 
ftone Park, Suffolk. 


Lord Miclington, to Lady Mary Eliza. 


beth Rertie. 
“ Barwell Brown, Efq. to Mifs Coffin. 
Shirley Perkins, Efg. to Mifs Duncomb, 
of Sutten Cofield. 
Charles Long, Efg. M. P. to Mifs Hume, 
Lord Kennedy, fon of the Earl of Caffils, 
to Mifs Erkfhire, of Dun. 
*. Jacob Neufville, Efq. of Portman-fquare, 
to Mifs Sibella Sutherland. 
’ The Rev. W. Agutter, of Magdalen Col- 


“lege, Oxford, to Mifs Ann Broughton, of 


C€annonbury Place. 





DIE D. 

The Hon. George Bennet, brother to the 
Earl of Tankerville. 

Br. Pendergaft, of Richmond. 

Capt. Werdon Baynton, of the 2d regi- 
ment of foot. 

John Webber, R.A. who went round 
the world with Capt. Cook. 

Aged 110, James Logie, of Cumberland ; 
he retained his faculties to the laft. 

Mr. Clendening, of the navy, hufband 
of Mrs. Clendening, of Covent-garden 
theatre. 

At Madras, Andrew Morris, Efq. 

At Bath, the Rev. R. H. Dingley, of 
Chrift’s College, Oxford. 

' Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Watfon, of 
Bridgewater, in Somerfetthire. 

Aged 68, John Cumberland, Efq. of 
Bury St, Edmunds. 

Mifs Lucy Metcalfe, of Hawfted, Suffolk. 

At Chatham, aged 67, John Nelfon, Efq. 
builder of that yard. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Harris, of Woodftock ; 
and a few days after, aged 80, Mr. Harris, 
her hufband. 

At Leicefter, aged 84, Mr. Blakefley. 

At High Wycombe, Bucks, Mrs. Weller. 

‘The Right Hon. Lady Dynevor, 

The Rev. Thomas Melluith, vicar of 
Witherege, Devonthire. 

The Rev. W. R. Tomkins, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

’ Lady Margaret Watfon, fifter to the 
Earl of Norfolk. 

George Thomfon, Efq. of Stamford. 

At Bellingborough, aged 70, Mrs. An- 
drews. 





Lyne, Efq. fon of the Rev. Dr. 
Lyne, of Mevagifiey, Cornwal. 

* Aged 67, Mrs. Stephens, of Great Ruf- 
fel-fireet. > ; 


Regifter. 


Edward Hutchins, Efq. of Staples Ing, 

Aged 93, Mrs. Harris, of Little Queens 
ftreet. " 
' Aged 73, Richard Ruft, Efq. of Nots 
wich. 

Mrs. Dickens, of Dover-ftreect. 

B. H. Stanniford, Efq. of Woodford, 

At Cardiff, John Richards, Efq. 

Lady C. Herbert, wife of Lord Herbert, 

* Plymouth, aged 72, John Mudge, 


At Alton, Hants, Mrs. Letitia Waring, 

Mrs. Sarah Clifton, of Chatham. 

Knightly Smith, Efq. of Normantown, 

Aged 68, Robert Duke, Efq. of Lake, 
near Salifbury. 

The Rev. —— Lilly, vicar of Glenfield, 
Leicefterfhire. 

Aged 66, Edward Holwell, Efq. of 
Exeter. — 

John Godfalve Crofs, Efq. 


P. W. Baron, Efq. of the Inner Temple.. 


William Jackfon, Efq. of the Ifle of 
Wight. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Marie Sophia Hellebrant, 

At Plymouth, H. Bewes, Efq. 

At Chudleigh, Mrs. Bond. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Hartfhort, Derbyshire. 

Edward Toury, Efq. 

(Capt. Moffat, of the Bridgewater India. 


ip. ' 
Aged 98, Mr. Job Maurice, of New 

Hamphfhire, in America. 

- At Jerfey, Philip Mercer, Efq. of the 

invalids. 


Dr. Leflie, of Cork. 


Sir Hugh Clarke, of Beillfbourne, in the. 


county of Cavan. 

At Limerick, the Lady of Sir Henry 
Hartftonge. 

Samuel Langton, Efg. of Saufthope, 
Lincolnfhire. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Marfhal, of Fenton, in 
Lincolnfhire. 

Aged 76, Mr. Paris, of the borough of 
Southwark, 

Above 100, Edward Brewer, of Stoke 
Gabriel, in Devonfhire. 

The Rev. Mr. Vyvian, of Carnwood, in 
Devonthire. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Mr. Kenrick, reétor 
of Repple, in Kent. ; 
, wise Bulwer, Efq. of Heydon, Nor 
olk. 

‘ ged 60, Mrs. Goodwin, of Nazingbury, 
lex é 


ex. 

Faithful Fortefcue, Efq. of South Mouly 
ten, in Devonfhire. 

Allan Stewart, Efq. of Invernahyle. 

Aged g1, Mr. Francis Young. 

At Bugden, Major Green. 

At Fladbury, Worcefterfhire, the Rev. 
N. Fotheringham, D. D. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Nunn Prettyman, of. 
Cotter, Suffolk. ° 

Aged 25, Mifs Wake, of Knoyle, ia 
Wiltthire, re ES "ie 


Duncay 
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Monthly 
Duncan Robertfon, Efg. town major of 
ull. 

Pine Rev. John Hill, LL.D. of Clare 


Hall, Cambridge. : 
Aged 65, Edward Davie, Efq. of Newark. 





The Rev. Clarke, reStor of Carlton, 
Cambridgethire. 
" William Gardner, Efq. ferjeant porter 
to the king. ‘ 


‘ Anthony Merry, Efq. of Linfield, Suffex. 
Francis Sergifon, Efg. of Cuckfield, 


$uffex. 

Lieut. Oldfield, of the marines. 

Aged 62, Mr. Bingley, of Hinkley, in 
Leicefterthire. 

Agei $1, Mrs. Bentley, of Clay Bridge, 
Lincolnfhive. © 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, John Plaifance, 


M. D. 
Aged 63, Mrs. Baynes, of Gloucefter. 
Francis Yarde, Efq. of King’s Tunten, 
Devonbhire. ; 
_ Aged 69, Thomas Law, Efq. of Ludlow, 
Shropfhire. : 
The Hon. Mifs Fairfax. 
Sir Michael Malcolm, of Lochoro, bart. 
At Kilmarnock, aged 111, John Craig, 
who ferved as a foldier in the battle of 
Sherriffinur, in 1715. 
Aged 43, the Right Hon. John Earl 
Talbot. 
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Edward Heaffdett, many years cook to 
the beef- (teak club. 
Lady Brograve, of Waxham, Norfolk. 

€apt. Baldwin, of the Contraétor India- 
man, 

Aged 81, Mrs. Curtis, mother of Sir 
John Smith. 

Robert Jones, Efg. of Fonman Cattle, 
Glamorganihire. 

The Right Hon. Lady Ducie. 

Mrs. Le Merchant, of Eaft Place, Lame 
beth. ‘ 

Aged 78, William Taylor, Efq. fur, 
of Greenwich Hofpital. . . ~— 

Aged 60, William Hudfon, F.R. S. 

Richard Durnforth, Efq. of Betchworth, 
Surrey. 

Henry Seward, Efq. of Bromley, Kent. 

Mrs. Huffey, of Scotney Caftle, Kent. 

Mts. Digby, of Stamford. 

Aged 72, the Right Hon. Wm. Siddal, 
lord mayor of York. 

Thomas Atwood, Efq. formerly chief 
juftice of the ifland of Dominica. 

Mrs. Donaldfon, of Brompton. 

Thomas Rogers, Efy. of Newington 
Green. 

In the 76th year of her age, Mrs. Samber, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Samber, fub-dean of 
Salifbury cathedral, and reétor of St, Ed- 
mund’s, in that city. 





PRICES OF STOCKS. 








May 20. 

Bank Stock - = - - -—- 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 762 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 88% 
j Per Cent. Navy - = 107 

ong Annuities - - - 21 9-16 
Short Annuities - - - 10, 
India Stock - - - - 207 
Jndia Bonds - + ~- - 8 dif. 
South Sea Stock - - - ears! 
New Navy - = - - 10 dif, 
Exchequer Bills - - - 
Scrip + - = 2+ - = 76% 





May 27 June to. June r7. 
167 Ve 1673 
76% 763 76 
894 903 g 
1083 109% fhut. 

21 13-16 21 15-16 21g 
10 10 9 11-16 
2114 — 203} 

15 dif, — —_— 

9% dif. of dif. —— 

40 = 
783 78h 77% 














PRICES OF CORN ar tHe Corn-MarkerT. 


May 24. May 27. June to. June 17. 
Wheat - ~- = - 36s. to 48s. 39s. to 50s. 38s. to sos. 38s. to 495- 
_ - = = | 248. — 30S. 275. -- 328. 26s. — 328, 285. — 335. 
ye - = = = 28s, — 31S. 30S. — 348. 28s. — jos. 28s. — 315. 
Oats - - - - 18s. — 25s. 185. — 295. 205. — 295. 205. — 215% 
Pale Malt- - - 378. — 4ts. 388. — 41s. 38s. — 42s. 398. —— 435- 
Amber ditto - - 398. — 41s. 385. — 41S. 39S. — 428. 40S. — 435- 
Peas - = = ~ 38s. — 42s. 37S. — 435. 38s. — 4qs. 38s. — 428. 
Beans - - = = 355. — 398. 345. — 39S. 36s. — 398. 345. — 395- 
Tares - - - - jos. — 38s. 285. — 36s. 36s. — 36s. 305. — 345. 
Fine Flour - - - 39s. — 40s. 398. — 40S. 39S. — 40S. 40S.-—— 00S. 
econd ditto - + 36s. — 37s. 36s. — 375. 36s. — 378. 37S. — 905. 
hird ditto - = 275, —— 31S, 285. — 31S, 255. —= 305. 278, — 325- 
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